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Hartford Seminary has Taken a New Forward Step in the 
Practical Department. 

For some years it has been strongly though vaguely felt 
among those interested in the training of the ministry that more 
attention must be given to the question, What to preach. In 
former times the teaching of the Biblical and Doctrinal Depart- 
ments was much more nearly akin to the ordinary work of the 
preacher than they can be today. In becoming more severely 
scientific, these departments are, of course, only fulfilling their 
inevitable destiny. The training of the minister must fit him to 
deal with the fundamental problems of his day and to investigate 
the Bible and Christian doctrine in the light of current scholar- 
ship and thought. But this has created a gap which, in the lead- 
ing seminaries, has caused much anxiety. Evidently what is 
needed is that the student should be taught how to use the Bible 
as the mine from which, with all modern apparatus, he can bring 
forth the gold and silver and all precious secrets of the spiritual 
life. This requires teaching that is abreast both of Biblical 
scholarship and of social need and opportunity. It can be carried 
on only by one who has a firm grasp of the real essence of the 
Gospel, its mode of revelation in Scripture, and its relation to the 
moral and religious situation of man. If such teaching can be 
obtained men ought to go out from its influence with a very deep 
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feeling for the rich resources of the Bible, the living power of 
Jesus Christ, and the vast needs of men. 

In facing this situation, the trustees and faculty of the Semi- 
nary have come to the conclusion that immediate action being 
necessary, they should invite Dr. Clark S. Beardslee, who has 
filled the chair of Biblical Dogmatics, to undertake the work 
which has been described. His entire past has fitted him for this 
unique opportunity, and all who are aware of the facts have the 
deep conviction that the men who pass through Dr. Beardslee’s 
training will go forth endowed in a powerful way for the work 


of the modern preacher. 


The meeting last January of the directors and superintendents 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Society in New York 
was one of the most significant gatherings for the history of the 
Congregational Denomination which has been held for many 
years. The plans proposed at the Springfield meeting of the 
Society were entertained with hesitancy by many who ques- 
tioned the reorganizing of the national Society in a way which 
identified it so closely with the state bodies. The formal adop- 
tion of the new Constitution at Oak Park did not remove all 
doubt. Two questions have come to the front, “ Can it be fitted 
to the individualism of Congregationalism?”’ “ Will the states en- 
ter into it with cordial and sympathetic cooperation?” The new 
administration recognized the difficulties and met them with 
wisdom, vigor, and consecration. It was a large visioned idea,— 
that of bringing face to face with each other, and with the direct- 
ors, the representatives of practically every state in the Union to 
study the problem of each state in the light of the problems of 
all the others. The meeting immediately became more than the 
meeting of one of the Benevolent Societies. Organized Congre- 
gationalism there came to self-consciousness in a way more sig- 
nificant in some respects than even at the National Council. 
These representatives came together not simply to counsel and 
to advise, but to plan and to do. The new president and the 
new general secretary showed themselves to be the right men in 
the right place. That meeting disclosed the possibility and opened 
the way for the denomination to be a more aggressive and con- 
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cretely efficient force in the history of the United States than it 
has been for many years. The mission of the denomination to 
leaven ecclesiasticism with the liberal spirit of individualism 
has been achieved. The time has come to manifest its efficiency 
as a corporate and consolidate instrumentality for bringing the 
Kingdom of God to this nation. The Society has a magnificent 
opportunity before it. It has discerned its opportunity and 
moved in the right way to meet it. A strong and much needed 
cord was there put about the bundle of twigs. 


As we go to press the Tri-Church Conference is being held 
in Chicago. It is not possible to forecast the exact result. The 
attitude of the Telescope, the organ of the United Brethren, 
does not promise the speedy and altogether harmonious, organic 
union of the three denominations which the Dayton gathering 
seemed to prophesy. Something we believe, however, will be 
achieved in the way of real union, and even should nothing come 
to pass, the trying will be worth vastly more to Congregationalism 


than the effort it has cost. 


In view of the present interest in the work of a teaching min- 
istry, the practice of a native Japanese pastor has something of 
suggestiveness to occidental Christianity. He preaches but little. 
Instead of that he devotes most of his time to teaching the Bible. 
He has stated appointments, in some cases daily, with individual 
households or groups of neighboring families, with police officers 
and post-office officials, with school teachers, and with others in 
kindred employment, and these appointments he utilizes simply 
for the teaching of the Bible. It is a new phase of the Home De- ; 
partment of the Sunday School. 

Speaking of Japan of course recalls to mind the Pacific 
Coast. We welcome with more cordiality than some other things 
it sends us, the Student Recruit organization for the ministry 
which, beginning on the Pacific slope, is being brought by way of 
Topeka, Kan., to the middle west. Thence may it extend to the 
colleges of the east as well! For some reason the habit of a gen- 
eration ago when young men, by themselves in the presence of 
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their Master, faced the problem of their lifelong duty to Him, 
has in large measure passed away. The decision to enter the min- 
isterial service has taken, in large measure, the form of identifi- 
cation with some sort of an organization other than the church, 
which looks forward to the distinctive work of spreading the 
Gospel. With all its splendid power the Student Volunteer 
organization has the peril of leading students to think that the 
foreign field is the only place where the Lord’s work can be 
done, and if the call does not come to it, there is no call at all. 
It is especially as a corrective of this that this Student Recruit 
measure is of great significance. 


The minister of today has set to him as one of his greatest 
tasks the arousing of laymen to take hold of the Lord’s busi- 
ness in the churches with real vigor and with business sagacity. 
There is talk now of the deterioration in the efficiency of the 
ministry. There is a much greater deterioration in the efficiency 
of the laity in proportion to their enlarged powers. A widely- 
known minister remarked respecting the prayer-meeting that 


his strong men did not feel it decent to turn themselves inside 
out in the presence of others, as was once the wont in the ex- 


pression of religious experience. With this increased unwill- 
ingness to “ turn themselves inside out’ there has not developed 
a proportional zeal to turn their pockets inside out, or to give 
the time they once gave to the development and narration of -re- 
ligious experience to the support, with their administrative ex- 
perience, of the efforts of the church to reach out to the moral 
and religious uplift of communities through the application of 
the Gospel of Christ. The striking layman’s organization for 
sending the Gospel with the backing of business men’s adminis- 
trative judgment and financial resources to other lands, is sug- 
gestive of what might be duplicated in each local church for 
the evangelization of those in every town whose lives are 
not dominated by the spirit of Christ. To bring the laymen to 
cooperate in the work of the church, with vigor and efficiency, 
and in a way adjusted to modern social and religious conditions, is 
the task and privilege of the modern minister. 





Fourteenth Century Mysticism 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE AS PRESENTED BY THE 
MYSTICS OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.* 


There are two reasons why the subject of this paper seems 
very far removed from the practical life of the present day. 
The first is that it requires you to go back in thought six hun- 
dred years, nearly one-third of the way to the beginning of our 
era, to the later Middle Ages, when the work of Martin Luther 
was still two centuries in the future, and to a period which is 
commonly supposed to contain little of interest to Protestants. 
In the second place, Christian Mysticism itself, whether in the 
fourteenth or the twentieth century, is held commonly to be ob- 
scure and illusory. It is regarded by many with distrust and 
suspicion, if not with positive hostility. There are good reasons, 
as we shall see in the course of the hour, for this common atti- 
tude. But the subject has been chosen with the desire that it 
may become a little less obscure, and with the hope that we may 
discover the message which our fellow-workers of the distant 
past had for their generation and perhaps for our own. 

Christian Mysticism is a difficult expression to define exactly. 
All that can be attempted is a statement which gives approxi- 
mately the meaning of the term as it is used in this paper. It 
was the striving after an ideal which the best of the Mystics con- 
fessed was very rarely reached. This ideal was the attainment of 
a direct consciousness and knowledge of God, and of actual com- 
munion with Him. These men and women did not believe that 
these could be reached through reason or the senses, but by 
faith, feeling, or inspiration. They read the words of our Lord, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” and they 
longed for this vision. They read His promises, “ He that abideth 
in me and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” “If 

*Being the Inaugural Address of the Author on the occasion of his induction into 


the chair of Germanic and Western Church History in Hartford Theological Seminary, 
February 13, 1907. 
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ye abide in Me and My words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you,” and the word * abide ” had a 
richer meaning for them than it held for the average Christian. 
Let me give you definitions of Mysticism by two English 
‘phase of 


. 


authorities. Professor Andrew Seth defines it as a 
thought or perhaps of feeling — which appears in connection 
with the endeavor of the human mind to grasp the divine es- 
sence of the ultimate reality of things, and to enjoy the blessed- 
ness of actual communion with the highest. The first (the effort 
to grasp the ultimate reality of things) is the philosophical side 
of Mysticism; the second (the effort to enjoy actual communion 
with the Highest) is the religious side. The thought which is 
most intensely present with the Mystic is that of a supreme, all- 
pervading, indwelling power, in which all things are one: hence 
the speculative utterances of Mysticism are always more or less 
pantheistic in character. On the practical side Mysticism 
maintains the possibility of direct intercourse with the Being of 
Beings. God ceases to be an object and becomes an experience.” 

Dr. Inge, in his recent valuable book “ Studies of English 
Mystics,” closes a chapter with these words: ‘* When you have 
heard what the authorities whom I have selected have to say for 
themselves, I hope and think that you will conclude that the 
shortest definition which has ever been suggested is also one of 
the best. ‘ Mysticism is the love of God.’ ”’ 

No one of the above definitions is offered as entirely satisfac- 
tory. Taken collectively they present different phases of the sub- 
ject. 

This endeavor to enjoy direct communion with God is more 
evident in some periods of Christian History than in others. It 
is especially prominent in the fourteenth century. We are not 
able to explain fully the reason for this. But there were certain 
favoring circumstances which may have assisted in making the 
century we are considering a Mystic period. 

One of these was the change in the Papacy which reduced its 
power as a spiritual force. This was the century of the Baby- 
lonian Captivity and the Great Schism. For seventy years the 
pope lived away from Rome, at Avignon, under the influence of 
France. Rome was almost inseparably connected in the minds 
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of the faithful with the leadership of the Church. This deser- 
tion of the city weakened the papal influence. There was also a 
strong feeling that a Roman bishop living on the borders of 
France was not the shepherd of the Church universal, but that 
willingly or unwillingly he was the tool of the French king, and 
this further strengthened the growing alienation of large parts of 
Europe, notably Germany and England. New and burdensome 
taxes were levied in order to raise the revenue for supporting a 
luxurious and profligate court at Avignon. The pope returned to 
Rome in 1377, but there soon followed the Great Schism; one 
pope ruled at Rome and another at Avignon, each calling down 
the curses of the Almighty on the other. Papal excommunications 
became so frequent that they lost much of their power. Under 
these conditions, the faithful, who had been taught to trust the 
pope as the supreme spiritual authority on earth, were in great 
trouble. They did not know which man was really pope, or 
whether there was any divinely appointed head of the Church. 
In Germany during nearly all the fourteenth century there was a 
chronic quarrel between the pope and emperor. This reached its 
climax in the long and bitter conflict between Pope John XXII 
and Louis of Bavaria; churches, cities, and lands which adhered 
to Louis were placed under interdict, and thousands of Chris- 
tians were deprived of Church privileges. 

These depressing conditions aroused many doubts in the minds 
of men who were already beginning to think for themselves. In 
this century there were already the first faint foregleams of the 
coming dawn. It was the age of Petrarch and Dante, of Rienzi, 
of Chaucer and Wiclif. 

The European intellect had already entered upon that process 
of self-emancipation which in two centuries would result in the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. The conditions above related 
began to raise doubts in the minds of thinking men whether after 
all the pope was the final authority on all matters relating to the 
religious life. But they did not give up their religion because 
they could no logger follow with unshaken confidence their 
hitherto trusted religious leaders. Nor were they ready to sur- 
render the theological beliefs handed down from their fathers. 
The time had not come for a separation from the Church under 
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the control of the pope. They wanted to find a way by which 
they might continue in fellowship with God and still remain with- 
in the Church. 

This statement of the religious condition of Christendom may 
throw some light upon the fact that the Mystic movement was 
stronger in the fourteenth than in any previous century of the 
Middle Ages; in a word, there was general dissatisfaction with 
the papacy as a religious institution, with an increasing thought- 
fulness and independence in the Church at large. While this can 
not be considered the cause of the Mystic movement, it gave a 
field for its expression and expansion. There have been Mys- 
tics in Christianity as well as in other religions from the very 
beginning. There were in the thirteenth century, especially in its 
closing years, but at no time did it become so influential as in the 
fourteenth, when multitudes, who no longer found the help and 
comfort they needed in the ceremonies and sacraments of the 
Church, turned toward other leaders. In the lapse of five hun- 
dred years the writings, sermons, and even the names of most of 
the leaders have perished. Only here and there oné remains to 
show to us what the Christian life really meant to the thousands 
who were striving for unity with God. 

First in time and most influential of all these leaders was 
Master Eckhart, the father of German philosophy. His work be- 
gan in the thirteenth century and extended well into the century 
which we are considering. Eckhart was a bold, speculative 
thinker, who carried his mystic philosophy to the verge of Pan- 
theism, so strongly did he insist upon the Divine presence and the 
identity of the Divine and human. His writings are difficult for 
us to understand at the present day, but they were an inspiration 
to the large number of men who applied his teachings to the 
Christian life of their times. These followers were not profound 
philosophers, but with Eckhart’s help they interpreted the teach- 
ings of Christianity to the sorely tried hearts of the bewildered 
men and women around them. As faith in the pope as final 
authority became weaker, and as scholasticisnm, showed itself in- 
sufficient, belief in the need and possibility of the direct approach 
to God became stronger. In the cloisters and cities of Germany, 
especially on the banks of the Rhine, peace, joy, and comfort came 
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to the hearts of many because the way to God was still open, even 
in the interdicted cities. Eckhart was the teacher of many of 
these Mystic leaders, though it is probable that some of them 
came to their views without reference to him. We may simply 
note the names and the works of a few of these men and women, 
confining ourselves to the fourteenth century. The Dominican, 
Theodorich, companion of Eckhart, wrote in the Mystic spirit, 
“The Beatific Vision of God.” Mechthild of Hackeborn, “ The 
Mirror of Spiritual Grace.” Hermann of Fritzlar, a layman, was 
the author of “Lives of the Saints.” Nicholas of Strasbourg, 
Dominican monk, wrote many sermons and tracts. Other leaders 
were John Sterngassen, Kraft of Boyberg, Dietrich of Thur- 
ingen, Heinrich of Nordlingen, Margret Ebner. Of greater 
importance were Nicholas of Basel and Rulman Merswin, leaders 
in the widely influential Mystic organization known as the 
“ Friends of God.” Still better known was Henry Suso, Domini- 
can monk — preacher and poet of Mysticism. 

The movement was not confined to Central Germany, because 
we find, in the same century, Sweden and Italy furnishing strong 
Mystic leaders. England furnished Walter Hilton and Julian of 
Norwich. In the Netherlands the work of the Brethren of the 
Common Life can be traced directly back to Eckhart through 
Florentius, Groot, and Ruysbroek, the last mentioned being a 
pupil of Eckhart. 

If we should examine in detail the teachings of these men and 
women regarding the Christian life, we should find that they hold 
much in common. They do not organize new systems of the- 
ology. In general they accept the Church and its teachings and 
strive to fulfill the High-Priestly prayer of Christ for his fol- 
lowers: ‘“ That they all may be one; as thou Father art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” While there are 
different ways of expressing this unity, sometimes in words which 
are incomprehensible to our twentieth century methods of 
thought, the system presented by the sermons of Tauler and the 
writings of Ruysbroek are fairly representative of the movement 
as awhole. For that reaeson we will examine some of the funda- 
mental principles of these two men, noticing the Dutch Mystic 
first. 
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John Ruysbroek was born in 1298 near Brussels. He became 
a parish priest, continuing in this calling until his sixtieth year. 
At that time he resigned and entered an Augustinian convent in 
the neighborhood of Brussels, where he remained until his death, 
in 1381. As in the case of nearly all the other Mystics he teaches 
that there are three steps or stages, each one necessary, and the 
lower leading to the higher. These three steps are necessary for 
those who would gain the mystic union with God. His exposi- 
tion of this progress is worth our study because he has entered 
more fully into details than any other man of his century, and, 
what is of special value, he guards more carefully than many of 
the others the idea of man’s separate existence apart from the 
Deity. The three stages in the progress toward union with God 
are the Active Life, the Inner Life, and the Contemplative Life. 
In the first stage the Christians are ‘* Servants of God”; in the 
second, * The Friends of God,” and in the third, “ The Sons of 
God.” 

In the first stage the life is one of works and the attempt is 
made to obtain salvation by good deeds ; the relation of the Chris- 
tian to his heavenly Father is that of a servant to his master and 
nothing more. The man is earnestly striving to answer the old 
question — What shall I do to be saved? The impelling motive 
is always self-love. In his prayers and good works he is seeking 
a reward, either earthly or heavenly. Such an one observes the 
laws and commands of the Church, not because he loves God, but 
because he loves himself, and he does not want to be damned. 
He sees on one side the joys of heaven and on the other the pains 
of hell. He spends his life in doubt, labor, and sorrow, because 
he does not trust God. Self-love is the basis of this fear of hell 
and the motive impelling him to lead a life of virtue, but the 
Bible savs that the “ Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wis- 
dom.” Ruysbroek did not underestimate the value of the first 
stage. It led men to forsake sin and to live virtuous lives. It 
was the legalism of the Middle Ages. Men kept the divine law 
because there were rewards for keeping it in this life and the next, 
and there were penalties if these laws were broken. The men in 
this stage served God, but did it through self-love, not from the 


love of God. 
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Those who have passed beyond the first to the second stage 
are the “ Friends of God.” This title is taken from the words of 
Christ to his disciples in the last discourse —‘ Ye are my friends 
if ye do whatsoever I command you. Henceforth I call you not 
servants, for the servant knoweth not what his master doeth, but 
I have called you friends, for all things that I have heard of my 
father I have made known unto you.” 

Ruysbroek does not mean to imply that entrance upon the 
second stage indicates that good works are no longer necessary. 
He says that the friends of God are always His servants, though 
the servants are not always His friends. In passing from the first 
to the second stage we may make his meaning clearer by noticing 
some of the contrasts which he draws between the two. In the 
first, one is concerned with the signs; in the second, with life and 
truth. In the first, man dwells in the lowlands; in the second, in 
the highlands. The bright sun shines in the highlands and there 
are many good fruits and wine, and the land is full of peace. 
The same sun shines in the lowlands, but the landscape is colder 
and the power of the sun is lower. There is food, but little wine. 
In the first, the Martha standpoint is occupied by the Christian 
who is troubled about many things. In the second, it is the stand- 
point of Mary, where there is a clinging to God in love, a regard 
for His honor, a regardlessness of all that man may possess out 
of God. In the first stage, God sends us as true servants to do 
His commands; He calls us from the first to the second that we 
may be His friends. This second step toward union with God in 
the inner life is not reached by all men who attain the first. There 
are many who remain satisfied with the fulfilment of the law, 
and who regard the performance of good works as sufficient. 
If the second stage is to be reached, and it is reached by many, 
the heart must be freed from the things of sense and turned 
toward God. The motive of the inner life is love to God. When 
this becomes the controlling motive in the Christian life, there is 
no longer contentment with doing. The doing good must con- 
tinue, but the ruling thought now is to please God, and compared 
with this there is nothing else in the universe. There is the con- 
stant hungering and thirsting after righteousness, and this long- 
ing is fulfilled. This, then, is the second step, and we are tempted 
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to stop and ask, Is there anything beyond this? We feel that 
this would be a vastly better world than it is at present if all men, 
even those nominally Christian, were in the first stage. We 
should feel fairly well satisfied with ourselves and our fellow 
Christians if we had reached this second stage, in which love to 
God is the controlling motive of our lives. 

As we enter upon the consideration of the third, the Mystic 
stage, some introductory words are necessary. This third con- 
dition, the Contemplating, or better, the Beholding life is rather 
an ideal than an actual experience. We do not find any of 
these men claiming that this is a condition in which they are 
living all the time, for very few men ever reach it, and the 
most saintly at rare intervals, when the heavens seem to open and 
there is revealed to them the clear vision of God, or when they 
have an experience like that of Paul, who once in his life, in the 
body or out of it, was caught up into Paradise. Ruysbroek warns 
his followers that this is not easy of attainment, and that it can 
come only after many years of striving, if at all in this life. Did 
these men have visions and revelations such as did not come to 
their fellows who lived on the lower plane, or were they tricks of 
an over-wrought imagination? We do not know. It is not a 
matter of particular importance whether they did or not. The 
value of their work is in the presentation of an ideal before the 
men of the fourteenth century in such a way that countless thou- 
sands were saved from despair and led into a higher, holier, hap- 
pier life. Ruysbroek and his associates presented in language 
which their disciples understood, even if we cannot, such pro- 
found Christian teachings as ‘“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” “Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
father in Heaven is perfect.” 

With these explanations in mind, let us turn to the third or 
contemplative stage of the Mystic life. Those who have reached 
this stage are the Sons of God in an especial sense. In a general 
sense all men who have been saved by divine grace are the Sons 
of God, so far as they have been influenced by the Holy Spirit, 
and the Spirit of God dwells in them. Only a few become the 
Sons of God in the peculiar sense in which Ruysbroek uses the 
term, at least very few in this life. Jn the second stage the love 
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of God is the controlling principle in life. In the third, the love 
of God is the only principle. In this the wish of Christ is ful- 
filled —the son abides in God, and He in him. It is a state in 
which the exalted soul always beholds the face of God. The 
human soul is so charged with divine love that he forgets himself 
and knows nothing but the love which he possesses. In the 
words of Ruysbroek — “ this is the existence which all deep spirits 
have chosen above all things. It is the dark silence in which all 
loving hearts are lost.” 

In the third step there is a presentation of the passivity of 
Mysticism which often led to quietism. But in the teachings of 
Ruysbroek it may be fairly interpreted to mean nothing more than 
the absolute surrender of the human will to the divine. It is no 
longer man after this surrender who accomplishes the divine 
work, but it is God himself who works in the inner clarified man. 
Looked at from the human standpoint, man is a tool in the hands 
of God. The Spirit of God comes in as a violent fire and burns 
out all but Itself. Only when man knows God and loves Him like 
a glowing fire that can never be quenched, holds to God contin- 
uously, conducts himself and all the affairs of his life in virtue 
and quiet, can the third stage be entered upon. In this stage it 
is not simply the grace of God, but God Himself, who works in 
the believer's heart. 

These words give a very unsatisfactory view of what Ruys- 
broek meant by the three stages, and especially is this true of the 
- third. In general, we may say that the third step in the mind of 
Ruysbroek represents an aspiration — seldom realized — for per- 
fect submission to the Divine Will, and perfect union with the 
Divine Nature. I conclude that Ruysbroek was trying to express 
in his obscure fourteenth century way what Paul meant when he 
said, ‘‘ Nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

We will now notice the idea of the Christian life as it was pre- 
sented by John Tauler, a Dominican monk and a contemporary of 
Ruysbroek. This can be done more briefly because in many 
points the two men held the same views. Tauler was a close fol- 
lower of Eckhart and was able to interpret the philosophy and 
profound religious speculations of his master into the language 
of the common people. His main teaching, reiterated again and 
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again in the sermons which have come down to us, is the necessity 
of the union of the human soul with God. In words which re- 
mind us of St. Augustine, Tauler says that man originated from 
God, and longs to return to Him, the undivided Unity. As the 
soul has proceeded from Him, it desires to flow back unto Him. 
There is no rest and peace until the Christian is wholly one with 
the Heavenly Father; and this union between the divine and 
human is possible because of the similarity between the human 
and divine natures. 

Like the other Mystics, Tauler believed that there were three 
stages in the way to perfect union of the soul with God. 
In the first stage the Christian performs acts of self-de- 
nial from fear of hell and for hope of heaven. He _ has 
some love of God which leads him to shun the worst sins. These 
men are lovers of self, and have little faith so that they are always 
fearing for their own safety. Out of self-love they avoid sin in 
order that they may escape hell and obtain the rewards of heaven. 
They know little of the love of God and are more liable to dwell 
on the bodily sufferings of Christ and not to think of Him as the 
perfection of humility and patience. They torment themselves 
with fasting and watching and take upon themselves hardships, 
thinking in this way to gain perfection. They despise other 
Christians who do not observe the same forms with themselves, 
and because they are always seeking their own good have no gen- 
eral love toward all men. They do not look within and so have 
little knowledge of themselves. They act from constraint and 
fear, not from love, and hence their lives are full of care, fear, 
toil, and misery. 

In the second stage God brings the Christian to dissatisfaction 
with himself. He finds that he is unlike God and becomes filled 
with a sense of his own unworthiness. He is weighed down to 
the earth with the pressure of his sins. God leads the soul 
through these experiences until self-sufficiency is driven out of 
every corner of his life and he can never more ascribe any great- 
ness to himself. 

They are in the third stage who with untlagging diligence and 
ceaseless desire are ever striving to approach perfection. They 
are in a state of mingled joy and sorrow; sorrow because of the 
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sin in the world and because they experience the grief and pain 
which the human nature of Christ passed through. |The joy of the 
third stage consists in “a clear intuition and a perfect fruition to 
which they are raised in Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit.” 
The third stage is reached only when there is the union of the hu- 
man will with the divine; when there is an entire denial and renun- 
ciation of self. The Holy Spirit so takes possession of the life of 
the believer, that all delight in having his own will is quenched and 
overmastered by the shedding abroad in his heart of the divine 
love. The Spirit himself seems to become the Christian's will 
and love. In this third stage great emphasis is laid on poverty, 
not the ordinary poverty of the monastic life which taught that 
a man could not have earthly possessions of his own, but the dis- 
connection of the soul from the things of the earth, and a clinging 
to that which is high. Tauler carefully guarded against the ex- 
cesses of the perfectionist because he believed that a Christian 
might increase in virtue and goodness as long as he lived. His 
thoughts are clothed in mystic language, but as we become accus- 
tomed to the accents of St. John rather than those of St. Paul 
with which we are wont to clothe our theological thoughts, we 
realize that here was a man who had a consciousness of the mean- 
ing of conversion and of the deep things of the Christian life. 
This brief presentation gives us what Ruysbroek and Tauler 
believed fundamental to the noblest Christian life. If we should 
study the teachings of the others who have been mentioned, we 
should find departures of more or less importance but an essential 
agreement in most respects. While there was much that was 
beautiful and helpful in Mysticism, it had its dangers. It was 
regarded then as now as something vague, indefinite, and liable 
to lead into error. There were many in that age, as in our own, 
who did not escape the perils always inherent in Mysticism. 
There can be no fair presentation of the movement without a 
recognition of these dangers. One of them is the constant ten- 
dency towards Pantheism. It is difficult to understand some of 
E-ckhart’s expressions in any other way, though he disclaimed 
Pantheism and wished such expressions to be understood in a 
figurative sense. As a rule the leaders of the Mystic movement 
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guarded against this danger in their teachings, and carefully 
freed themselves from this charge. 

A second and more serious danger came from the tendency 
toward perfectionism. Ruysbroek warned his followers against 
this, telling them that the perfect life, if it was ever attained in 
this world, was reached only after many years. It seemed to 
some that if they were in union with God, then they were perfect 
as God Himself. It was an easy process to pass from this be- 
lief to the idea that ordinary moral laws, which were binding on 
mortals who had reached a lower stage in the Christian life, had 
no power over them. Such was the belief of the Brethren of the 
Free Spirit, a pantheistic, perfectionist sect which spread over 
the regions of the Rhine, Holland, and Northern France in the 
fourteenth century. They believed that they could not sin be- 
cause of the union between them and God. All that they did 
was good and they had no use for the Church or the moral law. 
This belief in freedom from the restraint of the moral law has led 
to the excesses which have disgraced certain classes of perfec- 
tionists all through the ages. Considering themselves beyond the 
power of sin and incapable of sinning, they have been led into the 
unbridled satisfaction of carnal desires. Those who may be called 
the true Mystics were not guilty of these excesses. Indeed, there 
was continual opposition to these fanatical excesses from Tauler 
and his fellow workers. The true Mystics were always teaching 
that life was known by its fruits, and that holiness was always 
associated with the effort to obtain unity with God. They avoided 
the dangers inherent in perfectionism by remembering and remind- 
ing their disciples that the perfect union with God was an ideal earn- 


estly to be sought, rather than an actual experience of every day 
life. It was the ideal placed before His disciples by Christ Him- 
self when He told them “ Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
father which is in heaven is perfect.” The command is no less 
binding because it is never fully realized in this life. The trouble 


comes when the seeker after union with God forgets that he is 
only a follower of Christ and not Christ Himself. 

A third danger is that of indifference or quietism. It some- 
times happened that Mystics became so absorbed in the thought of 
God, and in the longing for union with Him, that they forget 
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the world and its needs. In their periods of ecstatic reverie they 
felt as Peter did on the Mount of Transfiguration. “ Master, it 
is good for us to be heré.” The Mystics forgot for the time 
being, and sometimes they forgot for all time, that the Master 
only took them into the mount that they might obtain a glimpse of 
His glory, so that they could go down and work for Him more 
effectively amidst the needy masses of mankind. 

This danger of falling into quietism was great in times of 
persecution, when the weary souls could find their rest only in 
God, and once having found rest, dreaded the tumult and con- 
fusion of the world. But the best of the men, who in the most 
troubled times found union with God, even in the faint way in 
which men may find this union, did not retire within themselves. 
The joy which they had obtained was too great for them to keep 
to themselves. They became, as we have seen, the preachers of 
divine love to others. This movement did not remain within it- 
self, and, therefore, it became a great influence in preparing the 
way for the Reformation, and continued a force for righteousness 
from that day to the present. 

This fact — that Christian Mysticism was a movement which 
had a practical and elevating effect on the world — is ordinarily 
a little puzzling. The common conception of the Mystic 
life is that it must be one of contemplation and absorption 
in the affairs of the other world to the neglect of this. 
But Ruysbroek and Tauler found if they were to be the 
Sons of God, they must do His work, not through fear but 
from love. The very fact that they found what was essen- 
tial in the Christian life made them anxious to do the Father’s 
will. We find the same apparent contradiction in Monasticism. 
The monks fled from the world in order to live a better life, but 
when they realized the meaning of this better life, these hermits 
of the desert and the forests went into the medieval world as its 
best preachers and most fearless missionaries. The effort to be- 
come one with God, if it succeeds in any degree, sends the seeker 
back into the busy world, whether he is monk or Mystic, to tell 
the good news to others. The blessing which he has found is too 
great for him to keep it to himself; he must share it with others. 

In view of this, we ought not to be surprised to find that the 

APpRIL—2 
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Mystics were some of the most practical and influential men of 
their day. We do not know very much of their lives, but enough to 
show us that their beliefs did not separate them from their fel- 
lows, but, on the contrary, brought them into closest and most 
helpful contact with them. Ruysbroek was a busy parish priest 
till well past middle life, and his writings show us that he was far 
from blind to the evils around him. He condemned the sins of 
the day as sharply as did Luther. The laymen were rebuked be- 
cause of their luxury and evil example, especially because high 
and low alike were engaged in a mad struggle for wealth. [le 
reminded his rich parishioners that if they died in their un- 
righteousness their money would not save them from the torinents 
of hell. In the spirit of the later German reformers he was out- 
spoken in his condemnation of the sins of the clergy. He rebuked 
the clergy because they were willing to sell indulgences to the 
rich. He said that while there were some good priests left, not 
more than one in a hundred was true to his calling. They ruled 
the people not as shepherds but as tyrants. They multiplied 
benefices until they had four or five, and the more they had the 
less they cared for spiritual things. They were more interested in 
getting money than in anything else, so that they would sell Christ 
Himself for money if they could. He rebuked the bishops and 
did not spare the head of the Catholic Church, claiming that he 
also bowed the knee to earthly riches. He found faults also in 
the lives of the monks, who were not as a class living up to their 
vows. Instead of living a higher life than that attained by the 
ordinary Christian, they were not even keeping the command- 
ments which were binding upon all followers of Christ. He 
found three vices prevalent: laziness, gluttony, and debauchery. 
The monks were no longer living up to their ideals; in place of 
the former poverty a great desire for wealth had taken possession 
of them. The monasteries were no longer places in which all men 
were on an equality, but differences of rank had been introduced. 
Monks and nuns alike looked upon the monastery as a prison, and 
spent as much time as they could beyond its walls, engaged in the 
pleasures of the world. 

There is much more of the same nature in his writings, show- 
ing beyond a doubt that this man, so profound in his Mystic spec- 
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ulation, was, at the same time, a wide-awake man of affairs, in- 
tent on remedying the evils in the world around him. 

If we should study the life of Henry Suso, the poet of 
Medieval Mysticism, we should find that he was much more like 
the Methodist circuit rider of seventy-five years ago than like the 
commonly accepted idea of what constitutes a Mystic. He spent 
his life wandering through central Europe as an itinerant evan- 
gelist. He preached the gospel of consolation to the sorrowing 
and brought men of sensual lives back into fellowship with their 
Heavenly Father. One cannot ask for work more practical than 
that. 

[In a more marked degree than the two just mentioned, Tauler 
is the powerful preacher and reformer. When the people were 
under interdict because of their adherence to the German Em- 
peror, Tauler pitied them, since they were cut off from the com- 
forts of religion. He continued to minister to them. He was 
himself excommunicated, but he preached to the people in such a 
way that he carried comfort to them. His Mysticism did not take 
him away from his people in time of danger, but made him see 
that the divine love was so great that it could not be limited by 
any man, even if that man was the pope himself. His own ex- 
perience of the divine fellowship led him to say to the people of 
Strasburg, Your religion is a matter between you and God, and 


the papal interdict cannot keep the mercies of the Heavenly Father 


from coming to you. 

Thus we see that these men were not visionaries, but practical 
preachers of righteousness, and Christian workers in the sense in 
which we use the terms today. Contrary to the received view, 
this had been a characteristic of the best men in the movement 
before and since the fourteenth century. 

For an illustration of this fact in an earlier age we need only 
to recall the work of Bernard of Clairvaux, the greatest man of 
the twelfth century, and perhaps the most influential person in the 
Middle Ages. He was promoter of the second crusade, arbi- 
trator in disputes between kings and popes, guide of successive 
popes, ablest preacher in Christendom. These responsibilities 
were thrust upon him, not because of his high position, since he 
never held a higher office than that of Abbot of Clairvaux, but 
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because Europe recognized Bernard as the wisest and safest coun- 
sellor. This man, holding a position of influence which has 
hardly a parallel in history, was one of the most thorough-going 
Mystics of his century. A study of his writings leads one to con- 
clude that he was virtually the ruler in Europe, not in spite of his 
Mysticism, but because of it. 

We will notice only one of the modern Mystics, out of many 
who have had a marked and abiding influence upon their own and 
succeeding generations. That one is George Fox, founder of the 
Society of Friends. Far from being one who spent his life in 
contemplation, after the inner light and the mystical union with 
Christ came to him, he was a man who made a permanent impres- 
sion on the world for good. The Friends were the champions of 
the anti-slavery movement at a time when there were very few in- 
terested in it. By word and example they have been the constant 
advocates of peace. In other reformatory movements the fol- 
lowers of Fox have had an influence out of all proportion to their 
numerical strength, and this is still true of them as a body. Time 
will not permit the enumeration of other illustrations of the fact 
that the most profound Mystics have been also intensely practical. 

We have thus noticed some of the mystical ideas of the Chris- 
tain life in the Middle Ages. For the closing division of our sub- 
ject we may ask whether there are any suggestions in this study 
which may be of value to us today. It is a simple matter to draw 
comparisons and analogies between different, and even widely 
separated centuries. Human nature remains much the same and 
the different generations meet with similar problems and _ per- 
plexities. There are, however, periods in which the problems are 
strikingly similar, due to the fact that like causes have been at 
work. We have seen that the fourteenth century was a time of 
religious and spiritual uneasiness because the people serious]; 
doubted the stability of the foundations on which their religion 
rested. For reasons already explained there were many who 
could no longer look to the pope as final and absolute authority, 


and the question came to these troubled souls, ‘** Where shall we 
- 


go: 
The present age is also one of honest doubt and questioning. 


The traditional faith is in process of restatement. There are 
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changing views about the meaning of the inspiration of the Bible. 
Questions have arisen concerning the composition of certain books 
of the Bible, and conclusions are reached by the investigators 
which do not agree with the traditional views. The Bible is not 
regarded today in just the way that Luther and Calvin considered 
it. The proofs of the truth of revealed religion, which in the days 
of our fathers were considered infallible, no longer give entire 
satisfaction. And so in other lines of religious thought there is 
unrest, similar to that which was present in the time of Ruys- 
broek and Tauler. These men, five hundred years ago, asked 
themselves, “ What is religion?” and they answered, “ It is the 
personal relation of the soul to God established through the Divine 
Mediator.” And they turned directly to God for the supply of 
their spiritual needs. They found satisfaction in the effort to gain 
unity with the Divine. 

In the perplexities of the present there are many, who, in the 
same spirit are turning to their own experience, and asking them- 
selves whether religion is not in its last analysis a personal matter 
between themselves and God. In these days many Christians are 
finding their perplexities a blessing, because they are compelled to 
find out the real value of Christian experience. They are learn- 
ing what is really vital to their religious life. 

There are some who wrongly suppose that they cannot find this 
personal fellowship with the Heavenly Father in the old Church 
and under the old forms, and so there arise new organizations. In 
a time of change we may expect crudities and perhaps absurdities, 
when men see a part of a neglected truth and make it the founda- 
tion of a new system. ‘The truth may be one which needed a new 
emphasis, a truth which after a time will take its place in the 
recognized body of Christian doctrine. 

Again, we may learn a valuable lesson from the Mystics be- 
cause they place the emphasis upon life, rather than upon activity ; 
upon being, rather than doing. They fought against the doctrine 
of justification by works as faithfully as the later reformers. We 
are confronted continually by a view of life which presents an 
equally external Christianity. Ask the average church member 
what it means to be a Christian and he will tell you that it means 
doing good to your fellow men or doing this or that good work. 
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We need to go back to the principles of the Protestant 
Reformation, to the fact that our salvation is so great and our 
own good deeds are so small that it is only by the free gift of 
divine grace that we have salvation. We need to remember as 
these Mystics did that the Christian life is not doing but being, 
and to see as these men saw, that doing good must inevitably fol- 
low being in right relationship to God; that doing good is not the 
Christian life, but one of the certain results of it. I raise the 
question whether these men of many centuries ago have not a 
very definite message for us in their insistence upon a right rela- 
tionship to God. There can be but one right relationship, and 
that the closest possible. 

And with this I close. I have attempted to bring before you 
a phase of religious life from an obscure period. From the 
nature of the subject the presentation can be only fragmentary ; 
but it is my hope that it has been brought before you with suf- 
ficient clearness and fullness, so that you have realized what is 
often forgotten — that there was a deep, rich, spiritual life in the 
days before the Protestant Reformation, and that Christians of 
the twentieth century have much to learn from their brothers of 


the distant past. 
Curtis MANNING GEER. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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AT THE FEET OF GAMALIEL. 


Mark Hopkins and his log compose a mere overnight il- 
lustration. Rabbi Gamaliel, with young Saul at his feet, has 
achieved immortality. It were a group for a painter, for a com- 
panion piece to Hoffman’s Jesus among the doctors in the temple. 
He was a noble, large-minded man, that Gamaliel. Jewish tra- 
dition said of him: ‘“ Since Rabban Gamaliel the elder died, 
reverence for the law has disappeared.” The only time he speaks 
in our New Testament Scriptures, he defends the Christians in 

ie Sanhedrin. ‘ There stood up’’—so runs the fifth chapter 
of the Acts — “ one in the Council, a Pharisee, named Gamailiel, 
a doctor of the law, had in honor of all the people, and com- 
manded to put the men forth a little while. And he said unto 
them, Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves as touching these 
men, what ye are about to do. For before these days rose up 
Theudas, giving himself out to be somebody, to whom a number 
of men, about four hundred, joined themselves; who was slain; 
and all, as many as obeyed him, were dispersed and came to 
nought. After this man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of 
the enrolment, and drew away (some of the) people after him; 
he also perished; and all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered 
abroad. And now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, and 
let them alone; for if this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will be overthrown; but if it is of God, ye will not be able to 
overthrow them; lest haply ye be found even to be fighting against 
God.” (Acts 5: 34-39). 

Worthy to train young rabbis is this man, learned, wise, 
balanced, reverent, confident in God’s ways with men. With- 
out apology, with a ring of loyalty and assurance, might Paul 
the Apostle years afterward, beginning his speech on the stairs, 
plead: “I am a Jew, born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but brought up 
in this city, at the feet of Gamaliel, instructed according to the 
strict manner of the law of our fathers; being zealous for God ” 
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(Acts 22:3). Saul thus had the best theological instruction of 
his day. And Gamaliel had in Saul the finest stuff of manhood, 
a quarried block for the superb soul-form of a Jewish rabbi, a 
Christian saint, the greatest and most effective man in all the 
world, say many, after Jesus of Nazareth. Saul was the kind of 
pupil a great teacher loves to stake his reputation on, commit 
his cherished work unto, find his earthly immortality in. We 
can imagine Gamaliel’s desire to have Saul succeed him as 
rabbi and instructor, and his disappointment over the conver- 
sion of his brilliant pupil to Christ. The case is paralleled in the 
fourth century, when Libanius, the foremost sophist and rhe- 
torician, had as his chief pupil young John of Antioch, afterward 
Chrysostom, perhaps the most eloquent preacher Of all the Chris- 
tian centuries. Asked, upon his death-bed, whom he would 
have to succeed him, Libanius answered wearily, “ John, if only 
the Christians had not stolen him from us.” The world, not 
being lavish of credit to teachers, or to any sorts of creators 
and fashioners, ignores the human master of Paul the Apostle. 
Pupils, too, sometimes have short memories, though not match- 
less pupils, like Saul, of peerless teachers, like Gamaliel, or 
Thomas Arnold, or Mark Hopkins. And long since have master 
and scholar, we may hope and trust, surveyed together, with 
immense satisfaction, the wondrous whole which had seemed 
no unity, but broken and unmatched pieces of mortal life. 

No great interest sustains itself without its corps of devoted 
servants and promoters. The trained ministry of religion, there- 
fore, never has failed. If it should fail, religion itself would pres- 
ently fail. Theological instruction has its constant factors, 
chief of which are always its Gamaliels and its Sauls. Its 
incidentals, however, like all other mortal incidentals, constantly 
fluctuate; hence, each age’s problems. The Kingdom of God, 
the organized church, methods and resources for training the 
ministry, teachers to train and pupils to be trained — these we 
have now as ever. But measures and numbers and quality, ideals 
and motives, opportunity, devotion and efficiency — these we 
have after our kind. 

What is transpiring today may justly be called a new move- 
ment in theological education, so radical and extensive are the 
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changes now in process. For the purposes of this paper, the 
movement will be characterized under the following headings: 
1. Freedom and Progress. 
Specialized Adaptation. 
3. Co-operation for Effective Training. 


1. And first, there is an earnest movement toward greater 
freedom of advance in the truth. It is inconsiderately charged 
that the ministry and the divinity schools are in bondage. The 
churches are the clubs of the rich. The pulpit dare not offend 
the center pews; it is the cowed and obsequious spokesman of 
those pews. Theological teachers must turn out a marketable 
product. “* The dead hand” holds a pall over the church, ren- 
dering it of no account to living men. Thus and thus runs the 
glib, untutored, scornful charge. 

In reply, some painful admissions must be made. There still 
occur a few current events to be ashamed of. Foremost scholars 
and teachers are harried or driven out for their brave advances 
in the truth. Some preachers feel the galling bonds of tradition 
or private ownership or authority. No body of churches makes 
a decisive step forward or enters into union with a sister de- 
nomination without suffering the defection or predatory attack 
of its “ wee frees.” The extreme of abject bondage would seem 
to be indicated when men are found petitioning a fellow-mortal 
called an ecclesiastical superior for authoritative permission to 
seek the truth with candor, reverence, and loyalty. Concrete 
instances of such things arouse scorn and enmity against the 
church and rob the ministry of many capable and alert college 
men. 

It must, however, be remembered that such facts are few 
and fleeting in the religious and educational life of the day. For 
the most part the churches, the ministry, the theological teachers, 
are going quietly forward without notoriety, searching after 
truth, finding and cherishing it, rejoicing in its new visions, 


proclaiming it with prophetic courage. And there are fresh 
facts and voices ‘on the other side, the side of manly inde- 
pendence and the freedom of the truth. Union Theological 
Seminary has swung loose from the Westminster Confession. 
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Pacific Seminary imposes no detailed creed test on its profes- 
sors. All theological schools are granting their faculties enlarged 
liberty of utterance. The pulpit is more and more widely resent- 
ing and disproving the charge of subserviency. No better tes- 
timony has recently come than that of the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, a Unitarian minister in Chicago, who is not to be di 
counted as himself one of the enslaved boasting a fiction of 
freedom. He says: ‘“ Hampered as the pulpit may be, it is, 
for all that, the freest calling which the human mind has yet 
attained. I challenge all the other professions to offer as much 
freedom of investigation, courage of the advance, ay, power of 
leadership, as is represented today by the fettered ministry of 
religion. Go find anywhere and any way a hundred lawyers, a 
hundred doctors, a hundred editors, a hundred teachers even, 
and I will put the hundred ministers gathered in a similar way 
over against them, and their freedom from tradition and con- 
vention, their power is moulding society, influence in safe- 
guarding morality, will equal, to say the least, any of the cognate 
professions that share with theirs the honorable title of ‘ liberal ’ 
‘in the academic sense of ‘ free’ —a profession independent of 
the trammels of greed, wage, and craft.” 

The claim that theology should be made purely a university 
discipline needs examination. That theology should be treated 
as a university discipline and incorporated in every university 
curriculum may be called undeniable; for theology reigns ever- 
more as queen of the sciences. On the other hand, theological 
education, in this country at least, cannot be delivered from a 
practical aim. The fundamental purpose of theological schools 
has been well stated by President King of Oberlin as being 
“to fit men to be effective agents in bringing others to the 
avowed discipleship of Christ, and in applying in the whole 
life of the community they serve the principles of Christ’s life 
and teaching. . . . . The making of technical theological 
scholars must be quite secondary.” Another puts it that theo- 


logical seminaries must increase their research work, but all 
to the end of making preachers and teachers, of producing an 


efficient ministry. 
Moreover, inasmuch as church life in this country has a 
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denominational character, so must the ministry and the theo- 
logical schools. Sectarianism has run to seed here, and, to 
say the least, is cumbering the ground. Yet there is a sane and 
wholesome denominationalism, and there is plenty of reason to 
doubt whether the reunion of Christendom ever can mean a 
single ecclesiastical body. At any rate, for coming generations, 
the schools must train denominational ministries, while using 
the utmost diligence to make their graduates inter-denomina- 
tional in sympathy and co-operation. 

This practical aim of theological education cannot be denied. 
In view of it must the claims of the churches upon their theo- 
logical schools be adjusted. It is critical for the churches to 
keep full ministerial ranks, and hence to maintain schools which 
will continuously recruit those ranks. There are limits to the 
changes of opinion which the churches can allow in their schools. 
They must, indeed, stop forbidding their teachers to follow the 
light. They must learn to welcome all new truth and applaud 
its discoverers. They must cease to fear. They must exchange 
creed tests for tests of life and efficiency. They must give all 
pioneers time to substantiate their discoveries. They must so 
hold the practical aim of producing the denominational ministry 
as to make their teachers feel unfettered. On the other side, 
the teachers must not deny their responsibility to the churches, 
while exalting their supreme obligation to truth. And there 
certainly are limits of advance, beyond which a teacher is so 
far sundered from his constituency that it becomes honorable in 
him to retire. This could not be in a purely university dis- 
cipline, so long as the teacher sustained himself as a capable 
and obedient servant of truth. The problem of the church con- 
tains other elements intertwined. It is the problem of a company 
of leaders, substantially agreed, guiding patiently and pain- 
fully onward in the truth a multitude of followers involved in 
life’s distractions and cumbered with much labor. But let both 
leaders and followers learn that actual blessedness is evermore 
bound in the same life bundle with the liberty of the truth. 


Heresy-hunting and heresy-suffering must perish from the earth. 
It is often, indeed, not the multitude that does the evil deed of 
death. The battle is between leaders and leaders. It is ad- 
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ministrator against scholar, bishop against professor, clergy 
against teacher or school. There is nothing worse than the ar- 
rogance of executive leadership with a strut of sheer officialism, 
except the arrogance of scholarship and the arrogance of cock- 
sure credulity, high-headed omniscience, with brazen voice, where 
should be the 


eye made quiet by the power of harmony and 
the deep power of joy,” gazing with self-less and radiant wonder 
“into the life of things.” 

At present, then, theological education is rapidly advancing 
in the freedom of the truth. It sees far more than was earlier 
dreamed of, and it is free to see all it can. Heresy hunting has 
ceased, I believe, from some branches of the Church. Elsewhere. 
it must soon droop and die in the strong light of the rising day. 


2. The present movement is characterized by specialized 
adaptation. Nothing is simple in modern life. Even Mr. Charles 
Wagner amused our nation by extolling the free-handed hos- 
pitality of the White House, and the cockle-warming attentions 
lavished upon a new thing by blasé society. Needs are number- 
less. Ways of good living and achievement are countless. 
Specialization is plowing deep furrows, is cutting chasms 
among men. Education has a thousand things to do, for one in 
the olden time. Theological education is not exempt from heavy 
additions. 

Take first the regular pastoral ministry, and note what is in- 
volved in its production. Dr. Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, 
has recently written in the Hibbert Journal as follows: 

“The clergyman of today is required to be a servant-of-all- 
work; to train him for all that he is required to do would require 
a year in a business house, a year in a college of music, a year 
in a hospital, a year in a gymnasium, not to speak of a year or 
two in the galleries of Europe, for he is expected to manage 
finances, clubs, schools, entertainments, athletics, and the multi- 
tudinous varieties of movements which mark parochial activity.” 

It is often said that a minister’s work lies afield in three 
domains —that of preaching, that of pastoral care or shep- 
herding, that of administrative leadership. A four-fold analy- 
sis may be more complete. Theological education today must 
produce a four-fold minister: (1) a theological thinker; (2) 
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a preacher; (3) a teacher of religion and morals; and (4) a 
social leader and administrator. As life still goes, every mini- 
ster is expected to be all these ; nor may he choose between them, 
save for emphasis. It is also worth adding that his training 
must conserve and educe his manhood. Theological education 
must ever be mindful that a minister among his people must 
be first and always a man among men. Theological schools 
must turn out the manliest men their students have it in them 
to become. Hence, for instance, the sharp criticism against 
beneficiary aid; a matter clearly two-sided, not to be dismissed 
with a sneer. And yet again, this manly man and four-fold 
minister must be a spiritualized personality. He must know 
God, and live deeply in Him; for his work, however much it be 
to conduct a socio-industrial enterprise, to attend upon striving 
and suffering humanity, to instruct in religion and morals, to 
discuss theological thought, to preach the highest parts of truth 
—his work, in all these ways, is to persuade men to live in view 
of God and in a sense of filial love. And still further, this 
manly, four-fold and spiritualized minister must be effectively 
adjusted to fellow-men, geared to his age. We should agree 
with Dr. A. J. Lyman upon the main notes of this age as follows: 
(1) “the spirit of scientific investigation and criticism,” (2) 
“the spirit of social combination,” (3) “the spirit of economic 
enterprise,” and (4) “the spirit of the new philanthropy,” bent 
on removing the breeding causes of misery. Today’s minister 
must be schooled in all these and started out along their main 
trails. 

Furthermore, specialization of the ministry is beginning to 
strike the churches. The word “ strike” is used advisedly. It 
seems as though our Protestant churches had refused ministerial 
specialization until it should be clubbed into them by untoward 
circumstances; because such differentiation holds financial im- 
plications. In the future, not only must ministers’ salaries rise, 
at least to the level of the skilled day laborer’s wage, but large 
churches must resume the plural pastorate. Business men and 
educators are past the folly that still demands from a single man 
the entire diversified ‘ministry of a parish and a community. The 
leaven is working. A good number of churches now have a 
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pastoral force of two or more persons. It must be admitted 
that this advance is barely begun. It will, however, proceed. 
Some ministers hereafter may escape the doom of being a jack- 
of-all-trades, master of none. Ere long, theological schools may 
and must group their students according to aptitude; may and 
must differentiate — for example —the training for the group 
of destined preachers, the group of teachers, the group of pas- 
tors, the group of administrators, the group of philanthropists, 
the group of missionaries. In other words, theological schools, 
while furnishing the student a certain general fitness for the 
minister's all-round work, must prepare him to become an expert 
at some point. Even now the call is loud and constant for the 
minister who can do some one thing better than anybody else. 
There is no need to argue the proposition that this demand for 
expert service adds much to the task of theological education. 
The average all-round minister, sincere, alert, sacrificial, sowing 
his life abroad without reserve as the seed of: manhood and 
social betterment, stressing some point in his work with a cer- 
tain accent of expertness, remains ever the dependable and rever- 
end servant of God and men. But the school that is wholly 
confined to the production of this average minister —if there 
remains such a school,—is not answering the modern call to 
* make good.” 

All the foregoing has to do with clergymen only. The 
multiplicity and diversity of religious and philanthropic oppor- 
tunity must now be noted. Not many decades ago the ministry 
was the single opening for a young man devoting himself to 
the moral and religious welfare of his fellows. Now such a 
youth finds an embarrassing choice. This is always stated as 
a main reason for the present depleted numbers of students for 
the ministry. The point now is the additional task offered to 
the theological schools. So-called lay workers, such as Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A. men and women, Bible workers, slum angels, 
evangelists, deaconesses, missionaries, charity workers, Sunday- 
school officers and teachers, have hitherto been taught in sepa- 
rate schools. But a call is now sounding for the divinity schools 


; P , . 
to take over this lay training. A few years ago, when located 
in Oakland, California, Pacific Seminary opened such a de- 
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partment. It served a few persons for two or three years, till 
it proved that our Coast conditions could not yet furnish a 
steady stream of such students. Several years ago the School 
of Religious Pedagogy removed from Springfield, Mass., to 
Hartford, Conn., to ally itself with Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary; few students now pass through either institution without 
taking courses in the other. And President Mackenzie of Hart- 
ford Seminary has recently urged in print that theological schools 
must enlarge their curricula and equipment to provide for many 
kinds of training. Hartford Seminary has had for years a de- 
partment of music and one of missions. Chicago Theological 
Seminary has opened a training school for deaconesses. Union 
Seminary initiated in 1901 extension courses for lay-workers in 
Sunday-school teaching, the [English Bible, and New Testament 
Greek, and enrolls four hundred students annually. The criti- 
cism has been that the lay training schools have failed of scholar- 
ship and have emphasized mere practical method, mere handi- 
ness in reaching men. Particularly insistent now is the demand 
for thoroughly-trained LDible teachers, especially for the Sunday- 
schools. They can be furnished only by high-grade courses of 
instruction. The theological schools, standing for the highest 
standards and freshest methods, are the logical sources of supply. 

These bare poles of suggestion indicate a complex process 
of enlargement and adjustment. If anyone asks whether theo- 
logical educators see all this, the answer is yes. Possibly and 
meagrely reasonable may have been the supposition that church 
leaders and ministers and theological scholars are at least hali- 
asleep. Lut on the other hand, the * crack 0’ doom” must be 
credited with awakening power; and the “ crack o° doom” has 
struck the church and ministry and divinity schools in these last 
days. This doom provides, fortunately, for a second probation. 
And the popular idea that second-probationers incline to embrace 
the opportunity is in this case borne out. Theological educa- 
tion is broad awake; more so than its opponents and scorners 
have discovered; more even than many of its own clientele, its 
proper champions, and the young men of the colleges have dis- 


covered. Of this alertness, several kinds of evidence are avail- 
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able. I bring forward only one, and that in brief; evidence from 
the current facts in theological instruction. 

During the last fifteen years, large changes have been regis- 
tered in theological curricula, changes enough to prove that the 
schools are earnestly moving to meet the altered situation. In 
the first place, scientific methods of instruction have entered. 
We want our Bible, our history, our doctrine, our practice, 
grasped and taught so that students out of the best colleges and 
universities will move right on in the methods of work which 
have grown habitual. We seek new instructors among men 
used to such methods. It is generally true to say that no others 
now get into theological chairs, and that the old methods of 
authoritative transmission of fixed forms of truth are obsolete. 
No theological school would claim that Dr. John Watson was 
demanding too much when he wrote recently “ The chairs should 
be filled by men at the height of their power and who are ac- 
knowledged experts in their subject.” The aim is to teach the 
pupil how to think in the subject, and where to go for his 
materials. Research is constant, with freedom of advance. The 
principle of the ethical significance pervades instruction. Moral 
value is aimed at everywhere, the application of all truth to life, 
the production of righteous men to be engines of moral power 
in everyday highways and byways. 

Note, too, the courses added within fifteen years. The new 
psychology, the new pedagogy, the new sociology are all here. 
All theological students are expected to have had or to get them. 
And natural science is with us. Few of our schools have such 
a chair of religion and science as was occupied by Henry Drum- 
mond in Glasgow. But the theological schools appreciate natural 
science training for the minister, hope for students out of uni- 
versity laboratories, and would like to provide the laboratory 
for such as are deficient. Nor should literature go unmentioned. 
English literature plays an enlarging part in ministerial culture, 
while a good number of educators would agree with President 
Harper when he says: “It may fairly be questioned whether 
a mastery, so far as possible, of this field (of English literature) 
may not be reckoned as second in importance only to the mastery 
of the sacred Scriptures.” Let it be made clear that these ad- 
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ditions are being incorporated into theological curricula, not 
simply called for as pre-requisite. The attempt is to supply them 
to deficient pupils, and to gear these disciplines to religious cul- 
ture and Christian activity. 

It may be asked, Why, then, have these improvements grown 
so slowly and made themselves no more obvious? The full 
answer is neither simple nor brief. The friends, even, of theo- 
logical education have hardly cared to notice the obvious facts. 
The students and faculties of colleges and universities have not 
always taken pains to inform themselves, preferring to chew the 
cud of old criticisms vital years ago. The surprises acknow- 
ledged by tardy observers, professedly well-informed, are good 
for one’s sense of humor. It is not denied, however,— indeed, 
it has been admitted,— that the advances are painfully slow. But 
criticism should be considerate in justice to actual conditions. 
The divinity schools would have advanced much faster had the 
ministry and churches encouraged and enabled them. It is their 
business not to rush on alone, but to lead on. They have often 
found the great multitude hard to move, blinking at the new 
light with eyes used to twilight, calling down eager leaders. And 
this is chief to say; the great changes of the past fifteen years 
have been wrought with slight increase of funds and faculty. 
The labor has been multiplied in amount and diversity; the tale 
of bricks is enormously enlarged; but the apparatus and work- 
men are not made equivalent. This is not said to commend ad- 
ministrators and instructors who have shown themselves capable 
of personal growth and adjustment, of vision and laborious deed. 
It is offered as reasonable explanation, in part, of slow rate and 
tardy performance. Vast sums have gone into other departments 


of education in recent years. Conspicuous by contrast is the 
paucity of gifts to theological training. Union, Princeton, and 


McCormick Seminaries have lately received a million or more 
each, Rochester nearly a million. Hartford Seminary inherited 
large sums several years ago. But the fact stands notorious 
that theological education has not been sustained in its advance. 
It is easy to say that that is proof of non-desert, since all worth 
inherits power. It is also true that larger and louder causes 


distract attention from the smaller and quieter, often in scorn 
APRIL—3 
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of comparative values. Theological education is enough alive 
and effective to deserve far more adequate support. But the 
greater fact is that the churches cannot afford to leave this in- 
terest so comparatively helpless under the sharp call of the times 
for a more efficient ministry. It may be truly said of the divinity 
schools, in Pauline language, “to will is present with me, but 
to do that which is good is not’ made possible. It is bad strat- 
egy to leave the seminaries to do what they can, and futile to 
cry the rapid advance under present equipment. 


3. The present movement is characterized also by the spirit 
of co-operation. This spirit is swiftly pervading church life. 
Witness the great federation meeting in New York in November, 
1905, and the many advances toward federation and union of 
churches in different parts of the world. The theological schools 
are abetting this growth of brotherhood. The seminaries that 
have college or university environment rejoice in the greater 
life and opportunity ; such as Berkeley, Boston, Chicago, Garrett, 
Hartford, Harvard, Princeton, Rochester, Union, Yale. The 
isolated schools find the age against their seclusion. Andover 
_lies in a painful dilemma. Chicago Congregational Seminary has 
earnestly debated removal to the south side, for contact with 
Chicago University. There are a number of theological schools 
in and around Chicago, which might do princely things in 
fraternal interchange. 

At Berkeley, California, there are four divinity schools, be- 
side one of the best universities in the land. Delightful faculty 
relations are enjoyed, and profitable exchange of pupils. Pacific 
Seminary has now in its classes a dozen students from the uni- 
versity and the other seminaries, while it sends twenty-two of 
its students to their classes. Its student body is both inter- 
denominational and international; it has flowed together out of 
seven denominations and at least four nationalities. It has what 
is called an associate faculty, composed of members of the uni- 
versity and seminary faculties. The four schools here are sus- 
taining a union public assembly. Professors from three dif- 
ferent schools, with their families, are finding happiness and 
economy in co-operative home-making, living together as a single 
family. Five seminaries, three of the four in Berkeley, along 
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with the Presbyterian and the Episcopalian not far distant, are 
producing annually in Berkeley a “ Federate Summer School of 
Theology.” 

Other forms of co-operation are bound to come. Theologi- 
cal schools widely distant might share instruction in some courses, 
like comparative religion, or missions, the instructors visiting 
each institution periodically, spending perhaps one semester in 
each school every second or third year, the schools dividing 
salary and expenses. Interdenominational and _ international 
faculties are coming to be. [Fine examples of this appear in 
Berkeley, and in many other seminaries. Professor Peabody of 
Harvard Divinity School has been indoctrinating the Germans. 
Rev. Hugh Black of Edinburgh spent a semester instructing in 
Union Seminary, and has now joined that permanent faculty. 
It is surely a stormy day for the man who is resolved to remain 
little and narrow. He who refuses to grow and move as a living 
thing will be briskly whisked about as “a sere and yellow leaf.” 

Now the array of facts, which has given the items and con- 
siderations for this paper, is reasonably claimed to be adequate 
to answer some of the criticisms still heard and to draw the at- 
tentive support still withheld. There is a scant crop of young 
men, especially the best young men, for the ministry. No space 
is left to present the main reasons alleged. But let an affirma- 
tion or two be made. The best college and university graduates 
need not choose other professions or occupations on the plea that 
there are no schools giving theological training on approved 
pedagogical methods; nor on the plea that theological instructors 
and ministers are not free to think; nor on the plea that divinity 
schools hold aloof from modern social movements; nor on the 
plea that those schools are so used to mediocre men and worse 
that they would not know superior quality if the aforesaid best 
young men should expose themselves to view, and have no ap- 
paratus for dealing with such quality; nor on the plea that those 
schools are engaged solely in grinding out recluses and ana- 
chronismis, cave-dwellers and antiques, or Miss Nancies. It is 
time for college graduates and their friends who care to know 
that whatever may still remain of outdated inefficiency, they can, 
if they wish, find theological schools able to help them translate 
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their endowment and attainment into effective religious power 
by way of all the professional culture they may have patience 
to acquire. So far as it is the fault of the theological schools 
that their progressive improvement is not known, they must of 
course correct the fault. Perhaps the stricture is fair that the 
claims of theological culture have not yet been presented to col- 
lege students in the modern way. But this is being remedied. 
Two years ago the Congregational National Council projected a 
visitation of colleges by leading ministers and theological edu- 
cators. The plan was executed. Other denominations have done 
similarly. Such pilgrimages should be repeated till the new facts 
of theological education are accepted at the sources of ministerial 
supply in the college, the church, and the home. 
CHARLES SUMNER NASH, 
Pacific Theological Seminary, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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The Bible has many great words which rouse the human 
mind to its noblest activity; and among them all none is greater 
than Paul’s majestic phrase “the fulness of God.” A com- 
plete conception of God’s powers and qualities and transactions, 
what an incomparable challenge this to man’s intellect! The 
imagination flies from earth to sun, to nearest fixed star, to the 
remotest heavenly body, in the endeavor to realize space, the 
sensorium of divine perception, the sphere of creative energies, 
everywhere occupied by omnipresent deity. Eager thought 
travels backward into the past eternities to realize that God al- 
ways has been, and forward into eternities yet to come to realize 
that God always will be. The mind wrestles with the mystery 
of a being self-existent, of a power that needs must be the primal 
energy, uncaused and itself the cause of all things else. Words 
like omnipotence and omniscience unfold their hidden meanings 
and enlarge their applications, until the understanding is over- 
whelmed. And then the moral reason has its turn. Purity 
and patience, justice and love, all excellence and all virtue, all 













truth and beauty and goodness, made free from alloy, made per- 
fect and boundless and universal,— as he thus paints his picture 
the brush slips from man’s hand, and he falls on his face to 
worship the “ very God,” whom he knows to be infinitely be- 
yond his best conceptions. “ The fulness of God.” When the 
kingdom has come, and its first long age has reached its con- 
summation, the combined experience of all God’s creatures will 









barely have begun to reveal the divine fulness. 
But the most humble souls are those that can make most bold 





with God, and to one worshipful spirit of the olden time was 
revealed this wonderful fact, that man has been made “a little 
lower than God.” Man finds that God’s fullest expression of 










*A recasting, for the Recorp, of the Commencement Day Address, given at 
lowa College, June 13, 1906. 
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himself is not in the towering mountain or in the fathomless 
sea, not even in solar systems or far-reaching galaxies, but in 
the soul of man. Bird and beast are keen in their senses, amaz- 
ingly various in their aptitudes, often far superior to man in 
many inferior things; but man can know God as bird and beast 
cannot know him. Man is so made in the image of God that 
his justice can be like God's justice, and his love one in quality 
with God's love. He has been endowed with free choice, and 
God seeks from him intelligent and voluntary obedience, clear- 
sighted and spontaneous love, as the greatest prize God can find 
in his universe. Inconceivably vast as must be the difference 
in nature between the infinite and the finite, he finds God's 
spirit coming near to his spirit in the nearness of Father to son, 
the God of hope setting before him this stupendous ideal: the 
ownership of all things, the partnership with all men, the use of 
all time that is and of all the eternity that is to be, and all as 
a means to a growing fellowship with God, which shall forever 
increase his capacity for the divine life, his wealth of divine 
experience. Let us consider then the fulness of man as for us 
a theme no less than the fulness of God, because the one is but 
the complement of the other, because in magnifying God’s idea 
of man we shall magnify man’s idea of God. 

Looking at the things below man, and beginning with things 
inanimate, who can ask a more inclusive patent from the 
King than this: “ All things are yours.” Why should not God 
give them freely? He has made them for the service of man, 
and that man through them may serve his God. Any other value 
to a God who is love, and who first of all desires love, is so com- 
paratively small as to be negligible. Therefore God gives things 
to us, not as a rattle is tossed to an infant, but as a field is 
bestowed on a farmer. Man learns that things are his to make 
his, the earth is his to master and rule. The elements are his to 
discover, however subtly they may be hidden. Are they con- 
vertible one into the other? He is furnished with faculties that 
will answer that question, sooner or later. In what ways can 
they combine, and what will be the nature and powers of the 
combination? Here is a boundless field of inquiry, but no part 
of it is shut out from man’s investigation or conquest. The 
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recent discovery of radium has immensely stimulated the scien- 
tific imagination, and we are ready to credit almost any daring 
speculation that is soberly advanced by a man of science. Kip- 
ling discourses to us of the aérial mail from England to America, 
and instead of dismissing the dream as a mere fancy, we say 
“ How long will it take to realize this?” 

Whatever nature has taught its creatures to do, man _ be- 
lieves he can learn to do. Have flying creatures, after ages of 
clumsy practice, at last taken possession of the air? Man will 
do the same. Have the finny tribes been gradually but surely 
adapted to life in the sea? Man will yet make himself at home 
in its depths. Beast nor bird nor fish shall anywhere be left 
to undisputed excellence over man. Supplementing his natural 
deficiences by the forces of nature about him, his to put under 
tribute, he is bound to crown himself everywhere with absolute 
rule. Old powers are turned to new applications and new results, 
and new powers are constantly being drafted and brought to 
the fighting line. The industrial use of water power is trans- 
forming northern Italy, and is perfectly capable of building up 
a great city about a great waterfall in central Africa; man will 
surely want it some time. Electricity lights and warms and 
transports us, sends messages, transfers pictures, reproduces 
music; nO man supposes, no man ever will suppose, that its 
possibilities are exhausted. The forces that once were a mere 
terror are yielding their secrets to man, and accepting his yoke. 
For always the most explosive power has some innocent form 
in which it may be handled; or it has some complementary con- 
fining force which can hold it in check. Man pushes forward 
with boundless bravery, believing he was meant to know every- 
thing. ‘“ There is nothing hid save that it should be manifested ; 
neither was anything made secret but that it should come to 
light." Does any fact or any force assume to be inscrutable and 
unconquerable? It simply finds man indomitable, for it is man’s 
destiny to subdue the earth. Slow his progress may be, unspeak- 
ably slow it may seem; but always there is another step visible, al- 
ways man believes that next step possible. It may take centuries, 
millenniums ; but what are they in the story of the human race? 
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For what other purpose is time continued on this earth, but 
that man may grow, and enter into the fulness of his inheritance ? 

In dealing with things that have life, the whole process 
acquires a new dignity. To secure expansive farming by machin- 
ery ever better adapted to its work, and intensive farming by 
methods of stimulating production which put the theories of 
Malthus to shame; to change the nature of fruit and vegetable 
so that it may conform more completely to man’s needs, as Bur- 
bank is doing; to vary and improve the breed of domestic 
animals, until exacting man is exactly suited; to hunt down the 
elusive germ, and use it intelligently when it is beneficial, and 
destroy it intelligently when it is harmful; to fortify health by 
prophylactic and restorative, so that life is being steadily pro- 
longed for the temperate, — who does not feel the thrill of man’s 
superb achievements in these fields of endeavor? Still more 
fascinating is our study of the lower forms of conscious life, and 
their psychology. We have at least a vestige of everything we find 
in the animals below us; they have some foreshadowings of all 
our higher powers. So in studying them for our own sakes, 
we learn much about ourselves, and acquire a worthier self- 
respect. But we cannot know them without learning a new 
respect for them also, without feeling the attraction of kindred 
and responsive natures. The Hebrew paradise was peopled 
with innocent animals in friendliest relations with man, and no 
less is ours. We do not ask immortality for the dog or the horse ; 
they would not know it if they had it, and are not capable of 
making any intelligent use of it. But our love for them is im- 
mortal, just as our pleasure in roses is immortal, though the 
roses pass away. And we believe without question that the 
special tenderness of protection and freedom of companionship 
that we have with animals capable of loving us in return, make 
for us a joy that corresponds to an abiding quality in man, a 
joy that is not to be taken away from us. 

As we watch man in all these processes of subduing the earth 
and shaping its treasures and its life to his will, as we consider 
the qualities that are necessary to win success and to hold 
dominion, it becomes increasingly evident that the man himself 
is the chief product of it all; that in subduing the earth he is 
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all unconsciously subduing himself; that in compelling the things 
about him to serve larger and nobler plans he is ever enlarging 
and ennobling himself. And so the insistent question becomes, 
not how much learning a man has, but how wise has it made him; 
not how rich he is in houses and lands, but how much he has 
enriched himself in the process of winning his wealth. And 
death works with life in potently enforcing these questions ; every 
man is surely separated from all his external possessions and 
achievements, and the man himself, stripped of every accessory, 
is set before mankind for judgment. Both death and life assure 
us that though the game is played with material counters, the 
meaning of the game is spiritual. The spirit in which man lives, 
his attitude towards the great Spirit that reveals himself in the 
world and time and life— this is the main thing. God counted 
this unfinished world “ very good” as a place of apprenticeship 
for man; he sets before us the vision of a perfected world, per- 
fected by man working with God, a world in which things are 
but the raw material for shapes of beauty and worth revealed 
by God to man and realized by man for God. And only as all 
things are recognized as belonging to God, and ate honored 
for their power to forward God’s plans, do they become fully 
and aboundingly and eternally man’s own possessions. 

So we learn that life consists not in things, since it is life 
that alone can use things and make them valuable. And so can 
come man’s great declaration of independence, “I will not be 
brought under the power of any.” That we may know, that we 
may do, it is necessary to have things; but no particular things, 
and no fixed amount of things. The smallest and fewest things 
can furnish opportunity for the most intelligent study and most 
worthy results. “If 1 am to direct, I must have people; if I 
am to love, I must have people.” True, but no others are needed 
than the ones within reach. As we study the making of a man, 
we find poverty as important as wealth. He has not learned the 
secret who can only be full and cannot suffer hunger; he has 
not learned to do with, who cannot possibly do without. The 
story of the perfect man in his wilderness temptation makes that 
clear. The epicure, the connoisseur, the man with an itch to do 
showy work, the man with a fever to move people, are all de- 
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pendent on things outside of them; like an empty meal bag they 
are incapable of standing alone. Even the most eager and wor- 
shipful love for a fellow creature, which makes that other human 
being indispensable for a true and aspiring life, confesses a 
weakness that spoils all. Man always has himself, with a bod) 
that can take hold of the material world, with a soul that can 
appeal to the souls Providence affords him. Always he has God, 
the Lord of all things, who has promised to the man seeking 
first the kingdom of righteousness that things shall be added un- 
to him, sufficient to maintain the quest and to make it effective. 
He only is lord of himself who can honestly say “ I am content 
with such things as I have, because I am a free soul, with free 
access to God.” 

Man needs thus to emphasize his own worth, the worth of his 
own soul, as he deals with things, and as he deals with other 
souls. He is put in charge of himself, and has an intimate ob- 
ligation with reference to his own soul which he sustains toward 
no other soul. His first duty is to save himself, that is, to make 
himself right with his conscience, and with his God. For the 
sake of others he needs to do this first, since the beginning of all 
right influence is sincere righteousness in one’s self. You might 
as well set an Indian herb doctor to care for a broken leg, as 
to set an unrighteous man to making others righteous. So is 
it with love; a man so perverse in judgment as to care nothing 
about his own happiness will surely blunder in seeking the hap- 
piness of others; a man who does not love himself wisely cannot 
love his neighbor wisely. Nothing is more philosophical than 
the commandment ‘“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”; 
break the mould, and you spoil the cast. So is it in our relations 
to God. Do we desire our Father's love of approval? Then we 
must make ourselves worthy of it, “ growing in favor with 
God.” Do we desire to love God, to make ourselves a gift to him? 
Then we must make the gift of value, enriching body and soul 
and spirit. making the most of self to bestow all upon God. The 
man who masters circumstances in order to master self, who is 
ever saving his own soul in order to make possible a nobler de- 
votion to man and God, who frees himself jealously from every 
material necessity and from every trammel of human dependence, 
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because it is absolutely necessary for him to serve man purely 
and to love God without hindrance,—that man has the key 
which will unlock every treasury of God. 

High-flying social schemes need constantly to be brought back 
to the individual as the foundation and material of everything ; 
we 


but no less does individualism need to be reminded that 
are members one of another.” The private life of the individual 
in his dealings with other individuals has been fairly well moral- 
ized. But when men work in groups, or do business with groups, 
our maxims are too largely borrowed from the savage struggles 
of the brute world below us. Who is to blame for the actions of a 
corporation? The divided responsibility is too likely to be elusive, 
abstract, unreal to the average corporator. Whom do you injure 
when you cheat a corporation? The damage canpot be located, 
and is held to be negligible. So corporations have no souls, and 
those who deal with corporations have no souls either. In- 
dividuals who pride themselves upon their honor in private mat- 
ters will cheat a railroad without the slightest compunction ; men 
who would not think of compelling a starving man to pay an 
exorbitant price for his bread will not hesitate to corner the 
wheat market and rob from a nation. Has our time any easier 
way for a man to lose his soul than this? The most obvious 
wrong, the rankest injustice, is right enough, if its evil is dif- 
fused and lost in a group, if it is demanded by “ success,” and 
best of all if it succeeds. Not so will rule the Heavenly Judge, 
not so now rules the Judge of all the earth. Men are inevitably 
building themselves into the structure of society; not only must 
the individual bricks be sound, but the mortar that holds them 
together must be honestly cohesive, or again and again the build- 
ing will topple into ruin. ‘“ Each for all and all for each”’ is the 
only safe motto for the welfare of society; it is also the only safe 
motto for the welfare of the individual. 

Whatever is wrong for an individual to do, it is wrong for 
a group to do; whatever it is wrong to do to an individual. it 
is wrong to do to a group. Indeed the principle can be stated 
more strongly. The broader the interests involved, the greater 
the guilt of those who‘do wrong. We need to enlarge our con- 
ceptions of personality with its sanctions, and to recognize that 
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wherever self-consciousness and self-direction are to be found, 
we are dealing with essential personality. Now a group of men 
can be one in their judgment, desire, conscious purpose ; look at 
a body of workmen determined on increase of pay or on a 
strike. Even a nation can be roused by great issues to a unity 
of judgment and a fusing passion of purpose, as was the North 
during our civil war. This oneness of conviction and endeavor 
is not to be thought of as constituting something which might 
rhetorically be called personal; it will not only stand the test of 
close definition, it will prove to be more wonderfully and mag- 
nificently personal than the mere individual can possibly be. Just 
as in mechanics men’s efficiency increases in geometrical ratio 
as they combine, so in ethics. Do we sigh over man’s prowess in 
the natural realm, and wish it might be so in the spiritual? 
Where the natural has abounded, the spiritual shall yet more 
abound. We have only begun to know the loves and enthusi- 
asms, the achievements and glories possible to man, when he 
nobly and fully identifies himself with men. The supreme things, 
terrestrial and celestial are not individual but social. Listen to 
the worship of heaven, where the rapture of each is the rapture of 
all, where the mighty volume of the whole becomes the thrilling 
and transfiguring possession of each part, and ask yourself what 
heaven would be, if in it there was just one human soul and 
God! Man needs for his completion the whole human race, 
and only as he identifies his interests with the interests of man 
can he know the fulness of man. 

3ut when man has said to himself with the Roman, “I am 


, 


a man and nothing human is alien to me,”” when with the Hebrew 
he has said to his fellow heirs, “ The world, life, things present, 
all are yours,” he needs to add, “ Death and the things to come 
are yours,” he needs to bring himself under “the power of the 
endless life.” What is that power? What worthy reason has 
the Creator for bestowing immortality? Surely not any form 
of repletion, whether eating and drinking, or scientific pleasure, 
or aesthetic delight, or social sweetness. A round of joys that 
meant nothing more than getting hungry and satisfying hunger 
again and again, would not lift us essentially above the brutes. 
God nowhere puts pleasure first; his plan is to put joy with 
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work as work’s companion and inspiration. The music of the 
spheres follows the planets as they move in their appointed or- 
bits. No mere self-satisfaction of any sort, whether of the beauty 
gazing at herself in the mirror, or the Hindu god looking with 
unvarying complacency upon his expansive paunch, proves it- 
self worthy of eternity. The endless life is something more than 
the apotheosis of vanity, however sublimated. No unchanging 
and unchangeable perfection, that has reached a ne plus ultra, 
can satisfy our thoughts. If it has ceased to climb, why should 
it go on forever? When nature attains a climax, the movement 
is toward descent, and the end is in sight. No mere beatific 
vision, absorbed in the contemplation of divine beauty, unable 
to turn away from its passion of adoration, will answer. Medieval 
Christianity never learned that doctrine from Paul, who gloried, 
not in visions, but in the infirmities that brought to him for his 
ministry the power of Christ; nor from Christ, who willingly left 
the splendors of the Mount of Transfiguration to resume his 
work of healing and teaching. Eternity must have a fitting 
occupation, some plan which could not be accomplished without 
it, some majestic purpose worthy of so vast an area; and that 
purpose is endless growth in knowledge and love, in service and 
fellowship. 

God is possessed of absolute perfections, and of the felicity 
that goes with them. Lefore his infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able glory we bow with adoration. But the finite spirit, with all 
its limitations, has its distinguishing and compensating felicity 
in the wonderful and never ending possibility of growth. Man 
presses forward toward a flying goal, finding every mile of the 
way rewarding; but never is he meant to stay, always the joy 
urges him onward. Each attainment is worth while for itself, 
but most worthy as a means to something nobler that is revealed 
just beyond. Both present and future are essentially indefectible, 


indefeasible, inalienable. Pope was wrong in saying * Man never 
is, but always to be blest.” The beatitudes are all in the present 
tense, as well as in the future. The true man is always blest 
with present love and joy and peace; but his noblest having is 


the hope that ever says, “ The best is yet to be.” His is a domi- 


nant optimism, saying ever to circumstances, “ Bad masters are 
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ye, but excellent servants; ye shall be made to serve, to serve the 
best.” His is a creative optimism, believing so strongly in the 
best that he goes forth to make the best out of everything, in 
the name of Him who is always on the side of the best. And 
with all this passion of ever growing hope there is a great sober- 
ness of patience, that accepts God’s plan of having man make 
himself, with divine help, by slow accretions, in which man’s 
judgment and power ever keep pace with his growing wealth; 
that accepts the movement toward moral perfection as having 
nothing less than God as its standard, and as furnishing oceupa- 
tion for numberless eternities. So, because there is no limit to his 
hope, there is no bound to his patience, with himself, with his 
race, with his God, as he works on in labor that is its own 
‘recompense of reward,” for a master whose changeless promis« 
is this, “To him that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundantly.” 

And now our theme brings us explicitly to the one who 
“inhabiteth eternity,’ who gives it worth and attraction; who 
indeed cannot be left out anywhere, for the significance of noth- 
ing is consummated until itis stated in terms of God. And of God 
as of nothing else man can say “mine.” The great apostle de- 
clares in the same breath that “The body is for the Lord, and 
the Lord for the body.” With the same filial fearlessness we 
may say that man belongs wholly to God, and God belongs 
wholly to man in all the obligations of loving fatherhood. Here 
is man’s supreme opportunity for the powers and joys of per- 
sonal attachment. God is a person, the only perfect personality, 
complete in self-consciousness and self-direction; and man is 
potentially a person, with much in his life that is involuntary 
and subconscious, but achieving personality and winning his soul 
in this companionship of spirit with spirit, whose possibilities no 


imagination can measure. He can love God with all his mind, all 
his knowledge completing itself in God, and furnishing ever new 
reasons for affection. He can love God with all his heart, with 
the same powers used in human love, giving his love for the 
same reasons that call it out in human relations, because God 
has everything that makes humanity lovable, and more. He can 
love God with all his strength, working with God and for God, 
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and into larger vision of the lovableness of God's will as it is 
thus unfolded before him. He can love God with all his soul, 
knowing God as transcending all his gifts, as one to be chosen 
rather than the nearest and dearest of earth. ‘“ Whom have I 
in heaven but thee? and there is none on earth to desire beside 
thee.” And he can know that God loves him, with a love that 
‘is mightier than it seems,” with a fatherly tenderness and am- 
bition for his children that plans for them a life richer and fuller 
than their utmost dreams. 

Our Puritan forefathers understood much of the depth and 
height of God's love, but not much of its breadth and length. 
We have learned from them that man’s faith in God fixes the 
value of his life, and we would fain believe in God as strongly 
and practically as they did. But, Old Testament Christians as 
they were, they missed the Hebrew doctrine of God's universal 
immanence, and in narrowness of mind counted this the devil's 
world. There is no discovery more characteristic of our times 
than the conviction that we live here in God’s world, a world 
redeemed and salvable, a world being saved by the gospel and 
spirit of Christ, a world whose main currents of history are ful- 
filling God's will, and moving irresistibly toward the “ far-off 


divine event” for which we pray. We no longer take it for 


granted that our babes are children of the devil until they clas- 


sify themselves otherwise by conversion; they are God’s until 
they prove the contrary. So with things; everything is to be as- 
sumed as divine in origin, a creature of God to be welcomed with 
thanksgiving, until we find that at present it cannot be used in 
God’s service. And then to the lover of God it loses its value im- 
mediately. But when we have subtracted from the world the 
things we cannot now use, and the people whom we find to be 
antichrist, the world remains in substantial integritv. How good 
it is to believe that God reveals himself in creation as really as in 
Calvary. How good it is to have faith in man because God made 
him, and is ever regenerating, renewing, remaking him. How 
good it is to believe in a heaven, not made small and exclusive to 
the honor of God, but largely inclusive, peopled with a multitude 
that ‘no man can number,” to the honor of God. How good it is 
to believe that earth and heaven are parts of a universe, under the 
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same laws, ruled by the same God. The triumph of faith’s vision 
is not a distant heaven, where for the first time we shall see our 
God as glorious; rather it is a growing knowledge that the ful- 
ness of the earth is the glory of God, and that heaven in its 
time and in its turn will be yet more glorious, and ever more 
glorious. 

One man there was who understood this, who reported him- 
self as in heaven even while he was on earth. He saw the truth 
and beauty and goodness of things, the benignity of law and 
the beneficence of Providence, because he ever looked on the 
face of the Father. He embodied for us the fulness of man, 
being himself the universal man, combining in himself every 
human power and virtue, furnishing in himself the perfect and 
absolutely satisfying model for man, woman, and child, in all 
ages and countries. He embodied for us the fulness of God, 
making clear God’s estimate of values, revealing the limitless 
and inexhaustible love of God, and bringing into human history 
all the power of God for our salvation. With infinite pity, with 
tenderest love and respect his hand touches the hand of man; 
with filial confidence and immeasurable faith his hand touches 
the hand of God; and he makes God and man one. With Christ 
at its head the human race is steadily approximating God’s ideal, 
is ever drawing nearer to God. “ Of the increase of his govern- 
ment and of peace there shall be no end.’ Man’s high and 
resistless ambitions are surely being spiritualized into divine 
aspirations. He is making himself at home in time and in eternity, 
in the thought of this world and of all worlds. He is learning 
to receive all things from God, and to give all things to God; 
he is learning to love God in all men, and to love all men in 
God. Without ceasing there comes to him the constraining and 
transforming appeal of the divine love, “ Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that is mine is thine.” For no less than this is the 
glorious destiny of man: it is the divine purpose that he shall be 
* filled unto all the fulness of God.” 

STEPHEN GOODYEAR BARNES. 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
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NDAU RELIGION. 


[This article is a continuation of Dr. Wilder’s paper which appeared 
in the January Record describing the phenomenology of the religion 
of a primitive people. ] 

III. This brings us to the third and most important division 
of our subject. — The every-day religion of the Ndau. 

These people, in common with the rest of the Bantu race and 
also, I understand, the Papuans, Malays, and Polynesians, are 
popularly known as worshipers of the spirits of their ancestors. 
But, like the most of the Bantus, they are not idolaters, in the 
ordinary sense of that word. 

Before undertaking the presentation of detail I would call at- 
tention to certain general doctrines that appear. The doctrine 
that the spirits of their dead largely care for the lives of the liv- 
ing is primal and is at the basis of their whole system of belief. 

Further, these spirits are dependent upon the living for their 
support. 

These spirits bring both good and evil. 

They can be propitiated by offerings. 

There follow sacrifices, the recognition of an expiation and 
restoration to original status. 

All these and more may be seen in the following pages if-one 
sets out to find such things. Before making closer investigation, 
one more general observation ought to be made.. 

We shall find that on a limited number of occasions sacrifices 
are made to the spirits, and these with religious regularity and 
care. Nevertheless, the almost daily complaint of the spirits, 
communicating through the mediums, is that they are not 
properly supported, and that fresh sacrifices of food must be 
made. When one questions the natives for an explanation of this 
arbitrariness on the part of the spirits, they reply that they can- 
not tell, since the people have kept all the prescribed feasts and 
made all the required sacrifices. The question suggests itself, 

ApRIL—4 
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Does this ever-recurring demand of the spirit tell of an ancient 
daily sacrifice which has passed out of the practice of the living, 
but not out of their memory ? 


Let us now proceed to trace this spirit worship from its origin 
so far as we may. In our investigation we shall find that the 
spirit originates or at least projects himself into notice at the 
death of the body. 

At death the body is stripped of its ornaments; the legs 
and arms are bent up as in a squatting position, and tightly 
bound with strips of white cotton cloth, and must be buried the 
same day. The grave is carefully prepared: for the chief in the 
royal cemetery; for the common people, either in the kraal en- 
closure or in the fields near by. On one side of the grave, often 
a shelf is dug and the body placed in it and very thoroughly pro- 
tected from the dirt by placing against the opening a row of up- 
right saplings of such varieties of trees as grow from cuttings. 
Perhaps the planting of these saplings indicates belief in life ever- 
lasting. A reed, a basin of water, and a bowl containing a little 
meal and water are placed in the grave at the head of the corpse. 

The head of the kraal addresses the body just before it is 
placed in the grave, as follows: ‘“ Here now we place vou. 
This is now your home.” The others them clap their hands and the 
grave is closed. Also just as the body leit the hut the friends 
clapped hands. Now this clapping of hands is accorded only to 
royalty. Hence clapping the hands to the dead means that the 
who are still living recognize that the spirit now is to rule over 
them ; he has been graduated into ranks of royality. Mourning is 
kept up for one month. 

In the mean time a medium is consulted to learn the cause of 
the death. The messengers return to find beer made ready to 
be used at the ceremony of bringing back the spirit. The word 
of the medium generally is that the deceased has been taken by 
the Dzimus, or family spirits; and that it is necessary to make 


propitiatory sacrifices — beer, a goat, a fowl, cloth, — one or all. 
The medium will also indicate the agency employed by the Dzi- 


mus, which is either a person “ Muroi” (murderer), some ani- 


mal, poisonous snake or carnivora, or the Rombo — spirits of 
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vagabonds. Death, when not caused by one of these, is said to 
be brought about directly by the ancestral spirit. 

On hearing the word from the medium, the relatives stolidly 
accept it, remarking, ‘“ What can we say! Our friend has been 
taken by our own spirits. It is well.” The whole affair closes 
with offering the beer, etc., to the spirit, calling him back to his 
kraal, and introducing him to the older spirits of the family, 
long since departed. 

As in all these ceremonies, the head of the kraal acts as priest. 
Standing in the hut, he addresses the dead by name: “ We call 
you back from the wilds to your home. We introduce you to 
our dead ancestors. And we say to you, our ancestors, take this 
your child. Here is the feast prepared for you.” So saying, he 
dips up the beer in a ladle, carefully pouring it all back again, 
that they may ‘not lose a drop of the precious stuff — although 
it is necessary to let a few drops reach the ground in order that 
the spirits under the ground can see it — the assembled company 
then proceeding to devour it after all have reverently clapped 
hands. 

In spite of the bringing back of the spirit, his home is still 
supposed to be in the grave, which is carefully guarded from 
wild animals and kept free from grass. Especially is this true 
of the last resting-place of the chiefs, which is cared for with 
religious zeal. Each grave is protected from the weather by a 
little hut, which is constantly renewed, and around its apex is 
bound white limbo. One of these royal cemeteries in the Buzi 
district looks like a small village. 

It seems remarkable that these people should believe the 
original cause of every death to be the spirits of their own, that 
is, the dead person's relatives. This same superstition or belief 
probably limits the development of the cruel practices of witch- 
craft, so common among many of the Bantu tribes. 


Let us now look back and we shall find that when this dead 
man was born the old women relatives assembled and a ceremony 
was performed by the mother, introducing the spirits into the 
child. These are called Rombos. Nobody knows their origin. 
They simply are at hand to possess the body of every infant. 
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This ceremony is like all the others in which the family spirits 
are concerned. There is the Drink Offering and the accompany- 
ing prayer. 

Nyatshirombo is the full name of these spirits. They remain 
in the person until death, when they leave and become Dzimus, 
as above. The Rombos and the Dzimus are evidently one and 
the same. The Rombo has power of death over the person it 
inhabits; so the Dzimu may put to death friends through the 
agencies enumerated above. The Dzimu, moreover, being free 
from bodily limitations, has power over the Rombo in the living 
person. 

There are other occasions on which the domestic spirits are 
consulted. When the child has been happily born and the mother 
safe, there is a ceremony of thanksgiving among the more devout 
or superstitious. The mother takes the initiative. Making a 
small amount of beer, perhaps adding a fowl to the feast, she 
notifies her husband, calls in the old women, addresses a prayer of 
thanks for the child, and asks the Madzimbuya, spirits of old 
women, who are said to be especially fond of children, to care 
for the child. At the actual ceremony only the parents and 
brothers and sisters are present. In this ceremony the beer is 
taken in a small cup and poured out on the ground at the door. 
Indeed, in every worship where beer is employed just the least 
bit is allowed to spill on the ground, for, as they say, the spirits 
are under the ground, and in this way they will more readily see 
the beer pots which have been prepared for them. 

Again, when the dowry or price for a wife is going to be sent 
to purchase a wife, the Dzimus are addressed, being notified that 
the dowry is going to secure a wife, who will make more beer 
for the family spirits. Then when this dowry is received, the 
recipients notify their domestic spirits that now their child is 
going away ; and they say to the spirits, “ Look after your child.” 
And the parents spend the money for another wife. When ques- 
tioned as to the injustice to the Dzimu involved in such trans- 
actions, they reply that they do not see any. I told them that if 
I were a Dzimu and anybody sold a child which had been con- 
secrated to me, I would make that person ill in a hurry. 

There are two more occasions on which the child enters into 
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the ceremony. One is on the occasion of presenting the babe to 
tlie father, and of taking it out of the hut for the first time; and 
of christening the youngster. 

The day after the navel cord drops off, the father is called 
into the hut, and as.he enters the midwife pours over his 
shoulders a potion made by pounding up wild asparagus and 
mixing it with water. Next, each child belonging to the house- 
hold dips his hands into the mixture ; and now the father and the 
children may take the baby. The name is given by the father. 
He then starts out of the hut, the mother following with the babe 
and the other children. Outside, both parents take a hoe and 
pretend to show baby how to dig. The children gather sticks 
and show it how to build a fire. All re-enter the hut and drink 
the mixture above described, which has been mixed with a very 
weak beer — Mabika. 

With this presentation and christening there appears to be no 
religious ceremony. But when the child is about six months old, 
he is presented by the father to the family spirits — Dzimus. 
This is done with the usual offerings of beer, etc. If there is a 
member of the family who is possessed with a spirit, the father 
addresses the person so possessed and hands the child over to the 


care of the family spirits. 


There are at least three other occasions on which the family 
spirits are approached with offerings of thanksgiving. Once on 
the occasion of a return from a long and dangerous journey, 
again when the first fruits are ripe, and thirdly, at the time of the 
harvest festival. 

The first is a very simple private affair. The occasion of 
thanksgiving for first fruits is of a more elaborate nature. On 
a given day there are collected in one of the huts contributions 
from all the gardens of everything ripening, made by every mem- 
ber of the kraal who has a garden, down to the children. The 
head of the kraal then enters, followed by as many as can get in. 
Ile then says to the family spirits, “Here is your food. It is 
now ripe. Do not allow the wild animals to destroy it. When 
it is harvested we will make you a quantity of beer to drink.” 

The harvest festival, which is presided over by the chief, may 
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be called a national celebration. When the harvesting and 
threshing are over, all the relatives within a reasonable distance 
are notified to bring their contribution of grain to the thanks- 
giving feast. Then all the women folk, relatives or not, who 
can be induced so to do, fall to and manufacture quantities of 
beer. In large communities as many as one hundred pots, each 
holding at least five gallons, are made ready. When the beer is 
“ripe” the men are summoned and the chief or head man of the 
district enters one of the huts, followed by as many as can enter. 
That member of the clan who is supposed to be possessed is then 
addressed by the master of ceremonies. “ Awake thou spirit, 
awake!” The person spoken to has little difficulty in arousing 
himself under the stimulus of the endless pots of beer. His 
wakefulness or possession is heralded by various unearthly grunts 
and distortions. The priest then says, ‘I have awakened you, O 
spirit, to tell me how to worship with this beer. I may have 
known in the past how to conduct this ceremony, but since you 
are present, direct me how to dispose of it.’””’ The possessed man 
then proceeds to name over the dead members of the clan and to 
them the beer is presented with the usual formalities. This cere- 
mony is repeated in each hut until the beer has been consecrated, 
as likewise the meat. And then, returning to the first hut, he be- 
gins the feast, which will last for several days and end up in a 
little hell on earth — the highest joy of the savage. 

There is another harvest feast, made in honor of the Marom- 
bo spirits, or the spirits of the land on which the gardens stand. 
The procedure in these feasts is much the same as that described 
in the last, with the following modification: The beer is not 
given to the spirits of the family, but to the Marombo. It is 
not necessary that a goat be offered, nor any meat. Beer is 
placed in small pots under the prominent trees near by, and at the 
sources of all the streams, and at all the fountains. 


This closes the list of what may be called the thank offerings, 
and it will be noticed that all but one are to the family spirits. 

All the remaining sacrifices may be classed as propitiatory. 
They are offered to both family and foreign spirits — for the 
purpose of appeasing or buying off the angered spirit. They are 
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made in time of threatened evil, in time of calamity, in time of 
sickness and death. 

Let an owl hoot for several consecutive nights near a home, 
a jackal yelp, or a hyena howl in the vicinity for nights together, 
a leopard be frequently seen near the kraal, or snakes make their 
appearance in unusual numbers, then it is that the inmates of the 
kraal are moved to offer sacrifices to the Marombo. The pe- 
culiarity of this ceremony is that no meat or beer is offered. A 
thin gruel is made and poured into a potsherd, carried to the out- 
side of the kraal, and there thrown, part of it to the east and part 
of it to the west, while prayer is offered, as follows: “ Marom- 
bo, why are you threatening us with evil? Have we not planted 
gardens for you? Are we not going to give you beer?” 

The Marombo are addressed also on an occasion which, 
though apparently insignificant, is very generally observed. 
When a new kraal site is being occupied, the head of the kraal 
takes a box of snuff and places it in the crotch of a tree near by, 
with the words, ‘“‘ Here, Marombo, is snuff for you. We are 
about to raise a hearth here for you. We are to dig gardens and 
to prepare for you quantities of beer.” After leaving the snuff 
for a few hours, the sacrificer, as in all other cases, appropriates 
the offering for his own use. 

The Marombo spirits are the spirits of any dead who may 
have been buried in the vicinity of the kraal. Offerings are made 
to these spirits whether there are any graves found in the vicinity 
or not, for the people say there is no ridge on which nobody 
is buried; which belief perhaps points to the antiquity of the 
race’s occupation of the land. 

There is a festival which might be called the Sacred Beer 
Drink and Dance. It is given with the object of keeping the 
spirits in good humor,—a sort of preventive offering. A person 
wishing to ascertain the attitude of his spirits to him and his, con- 
sults a medium, who generally informs him that his spirits are 
thirsty. He proceeds to have the required beer manufactured by 
his women. When all is ready, he invites all persons in the 
neighborhood who are known to “rise” or to be possessed of 
spirits. The invited guests enter with others the hut of the host. 
The laymen then begin the ceremony by clapping the hands, a 
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royal salute, to the spirits in the invited guests. This welcome 
soon rouses to action the one who has been longest possessed. 
He utters a sharp “ Hi! Hi! Hi!” which means that the spirits 
are awake and listening. ‘‘ We aroused you,” the host then says, 
“to worship you with this beer. Do you arouse the other spirits, 
that they may all join in these festivities.” The spirit replies, 
“We thank you.” 

Then the possessed individuals hold a private consultation, in 
which they say to each other, “ Here is the beer offered to us. 
Let us first go out and dance.’’ They then go out, dressed in a 
certain kind of woven aprons, skins of the lynx and duiker, and 
clothes which have been consecrated to the spirits on former 
occasions. The drums or tomtoms are now started up and the 
spirits dance, and the ‘dancers dance like mad. Before many 
hours some of the tyros, either from frenzy or exhaustion, faint 
dead away. Friends rouse them by dousing on water. Then 
they go into the ring and dance away again. 

All the while the dreary tomtom of the drums beats out the 
belated hours, new beaters taking the places of those who have 
become exhausted. The dancers frequently refresh themselves 
at the beer pots which have been presented to the spirits. How- 
ever, there is no large amount of beer consumed on_ these 
occasions. The fun seems to be in watching the dancers and in 
listening to the incessant drum-beat and the wild song. The 
whole affair seems to be a social function as much as anything. 

At early dawn the dancers reassemble in the hut of the host, 
artd the people who are not possessed again clap their hands, and 
the possessed reply with the usual “ Hi! Hi!” And they say to 
the host, “ We have accepted your beer, and grant you health and 
prosperity.” The host then presents a rooster to the persons 
present who are not possessed. This they cook and all eat it 
with Sadza. This ends the function, and all repair to their 
homes. 

There is another rather peculiar sacrifice made to another class 
of spirits—the Penji, or spirits of the foolish — the unreason- 
ing ones. There is only one occasion on which these spirits ap- 
pear. When a little baby persists in crying, in spite of every- 
thing the mother may do for it, a medium is consulted, who forth- 
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with declares that the child is under the spell of the stupid spirit, 
and that sacrifices must be made to ward off evil consequences! 
This oracle is communicated to the mother, who proceeds to act 
like a foolish person. She is said now to be possessed by the 
Penji. 

The women collect and make a porridge out of hulls —a dish 
said to be the favorite food of the Penji, that is to say, fools, — 
and no wonder! Only women are allowed to be present when 
the following show is performed in honor of the Penji. Into 
the porridge there has been stirred a certain herb. The women 
present this mixture to the spirit, with the following prayer: ‘“O 
Penji, here is your food; rise! Take it and eat it. Then stop 
plaguing the baby.’”’ Thereupon the spirit rises in the mother 
and she takes the dish and begins to eat the stuff. Very soon 
she acts “like mad,” as the popular expression is. She jumps 
from the floor of the hut and catches hold of the roof timbers 
like a monkey ; and, holding on with her toes and one hand, with 
the other she dangles her little one at arm’s length, making all 
the while ugly grimaces and curious noises, until finally, ex- 
hausted, she lets the baby drop. This is mercifully caught by 
the women below. The mother in time also comes to the ground 
all in a heap, tired out. 

She next proceeds to pick up pieces of dirt and to eat them, 
rubbing into the mouth of the poor little babe foul manure. The 
mother, during the whole performance, is stark naked. The 
‘roaring farce,” 


‘ 


spectators evidently consider the whole show a 
for they nearly kill themselves with laughter as the mother pro- 
ceeds with her mad tricks. 

Acute attacks of illness and accidents are not caused by the 
ancestral spirits. It is only when the case becomes chronic, when 
it does not pass off with ordinary treatment, that the mediums 
are consulted to ascertain why the spirits are troubling the kraal. 
As noted above, the prime agent in all such cases of illness is the 
ancestral spirit or spirits, and the motive in bringing on the dis- 
ease is punishment for neglect to supply the spirits with food, 
drink, clothing, or wives. 

‘ 


The secondary agents, as noted above also, are individuals, 
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e. g., Rois (murderers), certain carnivora and snakes; spirits not 
related to the person who is ill. 

These latter (murderers’ spirits) cannot affect an individual 
without the consent, it appears, of the Dzimu, ancestral spirit. 
Having gained permission from the Dzimu, they send wildcats, 
hyenas, leopards, or lions to enter the sick and “ give him fits,” so 
to speak. This suggests the Bible story of Satan, God, and Job. 

When the medium states that a “ murderer” has sent these 
animals into the sick person, the medium or the patient may 
charge an enemy with having sent the animals,— the murderer, 
the roi. At the door of such a person, so charged, ashes are 
placed by the friends of the patient, at which sign he takes warn- 
ing and may leave the community. In some instances he has 
been killed with arrows. In any case, he is thereafter looked upon 
as a wizard. The procedure when driving out these carnivorous 
agents is the same as that described under “ Tshirombo Spirits,” 
below, and I will not give it here. It is singular that these ani- 
mals are known as Idzimu, pl. Dzidzimu, while the ancestral 
spirits, as already stated, are Mudzimu, pl. Madzimu — the same 
noun with a different prefix simply, throwing them thereby from 
the personal to the impersonal class. The carnivora and snakes 
may also be commissioned by the ancestral spirits to kill a person 


with whom they are displeased without using the ‘ 


‘murderers ” 


as middlemen. 
GEORGE A. WILDER. 


Chikore, South Africa. 
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The long-awaited Commentary on the Psalms by Professor Charles 

Briggs is now before us, adding two volumes to the stately series 

the International Critical Commentary. The first volume contains 
the general Introduction and annotations upon fifty Psalms; the second 
volume completes the cycle of annotations. The author impresses upon 
the reader in his preface and elsewhere that he has been a diligent 
student of the Psalter for forty years, that he has exhaustively considered 
the critical questions concerning it, that in the process of his study 
he has established what he feels to be a greatly purified Hebrew text, 
that he has attained confidence regarding the steps and tendencies in 
the age-long poetic movement which the Psalms represent, and hence 
that he can speak with high authority about them. The contents of the 
hook do not disappoint the expectations thus awakened. The work 
will at once take its place as one of the most important studies in this 
interesting field. Whether it will be ranked as authoritative and satis- 
factory depends upon one’s estimate of the premises and reasonings 
on which its conclusions are based. 

The Introduction is a fine piece of work within the limits adopted. 

arrangement is lucid and orderly, beginning with a survey of the 
history and general phenomena of the text, especially in the light of the 
many and diverse versions, turning then to the critical views of the book 
as a whole, of its editorial construction out of antecedent collections, 
of the date and probable source of the poems, and of its place in Jewish 
religion, dealing briefly with its canonic acknowledgment and the rea- 
sons therefor, and finally giving a rapid summary of the progress of 
Psalter interpretation through the Christian centuries. The fullness of 
erudition displayed is impressive, the presentation of many essential 
matters adequate and useful, and probably the greater body of the gen- 
eral conclusions will command approval. 

The point in the Introduction which is likely to arouse the most 
query is the emphasis placed upon a theory of versification. In text- 
verification Dr. Briggs relies constantly upon a view of Hebrew poetry 
that attributes to it great formal regularity. It is claimed that every line 
is laid out upon some determinable pattern of “tonic” verse (the 
syllables grouped about a few points of stress, though not in strict 
metrical “ feet”), that these lines are associated into couplets, etc., 
by a determinable rhythmical and rhetorical “ parallelism,” and_ that 
these materials are then further arranged in determinable strophes 
having a formation more or less analogous to that of the smaller units. 
It is claimed that this particular analysis is now enough perfected to 
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demand universal acceptance, and in handling particular Psalms Dr. 
3riggs uses it as it stands in his mind with great freedom and positive- 
ness. There is no doubt that the theory is suggestive and that it is 
well that we now have so energetic and comprehensive an attempt to 
apply it. As a hypothesis it is surely to be welcomed. But it is hardly 
yet quite so much of an ascertained law and a safe tool of text-criticism 
as Dr. Briggs asserts and assumes. And even if it is used as a help, it is 
not clear just what the result signifies. To take a single illustration — in 
the first Psalm Dr. Briggs throws out verse 3 as a gloss because his theory 
of strophical regularity requires the sacrifice of one verse somewhere. 
But in so brief a poem as this how does he know that such regularity was 
imperative? And, supposing that throughout the Psalter a large number 
of instances seem to justify the expectation that much verse and strophe 
regularity will appear everywhere, how can we go further than to say 
that this formal mechanism was desired by the editors of the collection 
in some of its final stages for the use they had in mind? We have no 
doubt that in post-exilic times poetry tended to become formally regular, 
but, in the entire absence of trustworthy external evidence about the 
rules then accepted, we are in no position to affirm with precision what 
latitude may have been allowed for irregularity. Much less can we 
affirm by what formal restrictions earlier poets may or may not have 
been constrained. We are certainly to keep ourselves sensitive to the 
verse-flow and the strophe-plan whenever we can surely discern what 
they are, but the use of a hard-and-fast theory of them in text-restora- 
tion must still be used with great caution. An examination of a large 
number of cases in different parts of the Commentary leads us to be- 
lieve that the author rides his hobby too recklessly. Wherever conclusions 
can be confirmed or strengthened by other lines of argument they 
attract attention, but where this particular theory stands alone or runs 
counter to other good theories we may well call the case “not proven.” 
In the field of higher criticism Dr. Briggs makes many effective 
points. His discussion of the name “David” in the Psalm-titles is 
excellent, and his interpretation of other words in the titles is inter- 
esting, if not in every case convincing. It is impossible here to sum- 
marize his argument as to the date of the poems, but the upshot of it 
is a temarkable tabulation (pp. xc.-xci.) of the general periods from 
which he believes the Psalms individually come. To the Early Monarchy 
(before Jehoshaphat) he assigns 7, 13, 18, 23, 24b, 60a, 110; to the 
Middle Monarchy, 3, 20, 21, 27a, 45, 58, 61; and to the Late Monarchy, 
2, Iga, 28, 36a, 46, 52, 54, 55, 56, 6ob, 62, 72, 87. To the Exile he 
gives 42-3, 63, 74, 77a, 79, 81b, 82, 84, 88, 8b, 90, 137, 142. All the 
rest he makes postexilic, including a small number from Maccabean 
times. The comparatively large number assigned to the preéxilic time will 
at once be noted. But this table should not be used without detailed 
reference to the annotations, for Dr. Briggs rightly keeps before us 
the probable compositeness of most of the poems as they now stand 
and makes a constant effort to separate the many strata of material 
of which they are made up. Hence the date-assignments in the general 
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table refer only ‘to what he believes is the earliest nucleus. It is 
manifestly impossible here to enter into the arguments used in reaching 
these conclusions about date. The general principle of trying to identify 
every sort of amplification or correction or modification that appears 
in the final text, so as to get at the probable nucleus by elimination, 
and then pushing this nucieus back-in the history as far as possible — 
this general principle seems to us sound. But it must be confessed that 
the results attained tend to vary indefinitely with different commentators. 
Dr. Briggs’ lists are a fresh contribution to the bewildering variety. 
They will do something to offset the headlong relegation of the whole 
Psalter to very late periods. But we are not sure whether his tabulation 
will stand without further scrutiny. 

We could wish that Dr. Briggs had amplified what he has to say 
about the object for which the Psalter was edited into its present 
shape. We are glad for what recognition is given to the influence upon 
the Psalter of the synagogue or whatever occupied its place before it was 
fully organized as a social institution. Consideration of this relation 
helps to explain the remarkable differences between different classes 
of Psalms. In particular, it justifies the strong didacticism and drift 
to moralizing that permeates most of the collection. The discussion 
of this side of the matter brings Psalter criticism into close connection 
with the rest of Old Testament criticism, showing that Psalter study 
is more vital to a sense of the Old Testament than is always realized. 

We cannot comment here upon the treatment of individual Psalms. 
The arrangement of the notes is admirable, the more technical matters 
being kept by themselves as far as possible and the intrinsic thought- 
contests being pushed into prominence. The opinions advanced are often 
novel and even revolutionary, and they are generally stated with great 
positiveness. But pains is taken to show reasons in many cases. Opinions 
different from those of the author are not often stated with fullness, and 
the volumes make no attempt to give any broad, comprehensive survey of 
Psalter commentation. The effort is rather to set before us the net 
results of Dr. Briggs’ own studies. Whatever one may think about 
these, he must be grateful for so elaborate, acute, and original a con- 
tribution to the literature. The popular reader, however, needs to 
remember that not everything that is here stated is true beyond per- 
adventure. (Scribner, pp. cx, 422, 572. $3.00.) W. S. P. 


Studies in the Book of Psalms, by Lincoln Hulley, President of the 
John B. Stetson University in Florida, is a bright attempt to stimulate 
popular study of the Psalms. The matter was originally delivered in 
the form of lectures at Chautauqua and elsewhere. The topics treated 
are the general qualities of Hebrew poetry, the relation of the Psalms 
to actual human life, the technical words in the Psalm-titles and the 
“traditional setting” or interpretation applied to individual poems, fol- 
lowed by a rapid discussion of fifteen groups or classes of Psalms. There 
is also a series of ten “class studies” upon various topics. The style is 
clear and breezy, and there are many incidental touches of insight. But 
the book is really without solid value, simply because the author has not 
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felt his responsibilities as a teacher seriously enough. Whether he adopts 
the position of “traditional ” criticism, as he usually does, or that of what 
he calls “destructive criticism,’ some of which he thinks may be true, 
he ought to have thought out precisely what he does think before posing 
as a teacher. Bible study is not to be helped by students who shuffle 
together all sorts of notions without system or conviction. (Revell, pp. 
178. $1.00.) W. Ss. P. 


Professor Genung has now followed up his books on “Job” and 
“ Ecclesiastes’ with a general study of the Wisdom literature which he 
calls The Hebrew Literature of Wisdom in the Light of Today; a Syn- 
thesis. Under that title he takes account of * Proverbs,” “ Job,” “ Ec- 
clesiastes,” “ Ecclesiasticus,” “ The Wisdom of Solomon,” the discourses 
and parables of Jesus and the Epistle of James. But the title itself 
calls for some explanation. Professor Genung has not unreasonably been 
repelled by the arid and lifeless character of the results of the current 
Biblical investigation of the day. That investigation, if we under- 
stand him rightly, is too anatomical, verbal, sceptical; it is the work 
of grammarians, concordance makers, and schematizers generally. It 
does not take account of life, and of literature as the expression and 
criticism of life. This is certainly a true indictment; the criticism of 
the day has run itself into the ground, and, in trying to go on and 
continually produce, is driven to grind out mechanical formule. So 
Professor Genung will have none of it; we must get back to the Bible 
as living literature. But what Bible is it to be? Here the title of the 
book becomes plain. It is to be the Bible as we have it in our present 
texts, with apparently a minimum of correction for plain errors. “ We 
are willing to take the Book of Job as St. James read it, and as it has 
wrought its full influence on the later ages, with the Elihu parts and 
the twenty-eighth chapter in place.” (p. xi.) Well and good. It is 
the extraordinary jumble of incoherent elements which 


1 


possible that 

we call the Book of Job may have a meaning taken together, though 
the fact that these elements have been analyzed out because of their 
incoherency would suggest a doubt. But we certainly, under these condi 
tions, must not talk about an author or about what he meant, or even 
about a “book” in any usual sense. There may have been a round 
dozen authors; an important one, on this basis, was chance and 
another was dogmatic correction. Undoubtedly, among these authors 
was the very great poet of the Colloquies; but we must be very wary 
that we do not confuse him with the last mechanical redactor of the 
book, or with the téy7 which perhaps gave the last touch. A poet whose 
place is with -Eschylus, Calderon, and Goethe is there; but there is a 
good deal besides. We are far on our way to separate out these other 
elements, though the work is not yet over. But to recoil from this 
labor because of the chips and dust, and even the singular blindness of 
so many of the workmen, and to take refuge with the accidental product 
which St. James read and evidently did not understand, is to act a 
fearful and short-sighted part. If Professor Genung thinks this hard 
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language, let him consider his own remarks on page 148 as to the size 
and nature of Mr. Dillon’s soul. 

The truth is that it is not going back that is needed, but going for- 
ward. Let the plain results of criticism be taken and made intelligible 
as literature and life. If the poet of the Colloquies had such and such 
thoughts over Job’s case, let us have them clearly. If “ Elihu” had 
others, let us have them. If the author of the speech of the Lord thought 
he saw a solution, let us have that. If the folk-tale had its very simple 
way of taking it all, let us have that. But do not let us jumble all these 
views together and think that they will agree, simply because many 
people thought for long they did. In that case we have an account of 
what people thought the book of Job meant —a very interesting chapter 
in the history of interpretation —not of what the book of Job really 
means. The plain historical interpretation must come first, and then, 
on that basis, the eternal meaning can be brought home to us. But 
Professor Genung quotes, “ My concern is with what Shakespere means, 
not with what he meant.” (p. vii). If that quotation is to have any other 
force than an intellectually immoral one, it can only mean that we are 
to get Shakespere’s words, get their fair historical meaning, and then 
never be sure what, in all 4: haze of suggestion surrounding them, 
may have been in his brain ##d what not. The broad meaning will be 
plain, but with it will go an infinitude of possibilities where we may seek 
and take our own. It may well have been Shakespere’s, but he will not 
mind if we do stray in that penumbra. Yet the true Shakesperian 
will in this be wary, that his conscience does not become 
that he always keeps a lively contact with the plain kernel 
of meaning. To do otherwise is to wander off into the allegorical inter- 
pretations of Alexandrian exegesis, with the added guilt that it is now 
Professor Genung’s method would 


scholar 
numbed, and 


a plain sinning against the light. 
involve not a double meaning only; but as many meanings as there 
are readers, ending in a pseudo-pragmatic position. Practically it comes 
If you only believe hard enough that this is the meaning, why, 


to this: 
Certainly, for you, we may add. But the only thing 


it is the meaning. 
that is the meaning, absolute, without qualification, is what the writer 
meant when he wrote. What people have made of it afterwards is 
their affair: our affair is the writer. The value of such writings is that 
behind them there is a man. To get back to him, living and thinking, is 
our task. 

Sut so to re-quicken the results of criticism calls for much knowl- 
edge. He who would understand Shakespere must know his times and 
their language. To interpret on any other basis, to follow any general 
literary feeling, is to walk in a fools’ paradise. Here, again, very plain 
“* Proverbs,” “ Job,” “ Ecclesiastes” are solidly 


language is necessary. 
from our horizon, in little direct touch with 


oriental literature, far 
our forms of thought; when we think anything else of them we do not 


and “ Wisdom” and “ James” come _per- 
they, like us, are on the banks of the river 


understand them. ‘ Sirach” 
haps somewhat nearer to us: 


Greek thought. The discourses of Jesus are near to us as our 
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blood and breath. That is their universality. Even so, we come to lines 
in Shakespere that could have been written here and yesterday. And the 
poet of the Colloquies in Job has scraps from time to time that startle 
us; they are so simple. But to the literature of the Hebrews, in the 
large, there is no certain key except the other kindred literatures. He 
who professes to interpret the Old TeStament must steep himself in the 
East; not necessarily in its life, though that will aid him.much, but in its 
books. He will find there analogies to every puzzle of the Hebrews, and 
the case individual with them will fall into a class in the broader Semitic 
world. For far more is required of the literary interpreter than of the 
critic; even as the business of the one is to reconstruct, while the latter 
need only analyze. Anyone can see that there are parallel narratives 
in the Pentateuch; to put before us how they arose, each in its own 
atmosphere, is a labor not yet accomplished. And years of such labor, 
such absorbing of the spirit of Semitic thought and of its forms of 
expression, are the duty of anyone who presumes to explain to others 
the literature of the Hebrews. This labor, it is too evident, Professor 
Genung has not undergone. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. xxii, 410. $2.00.) 

D. B. M. 


No commentary on the Book of Revelation can be written today 
that ignores the great background of apocalyptic literature which brings 
out the true significance of this writing in the New Testament. The 
Apocalypse of John by Professor Swete of Cambridge has, therefore, 
apart from the scholarly character of the work, a distinct value in the 
treatment of this subject given in Chap. II of the prolegomena. In a 
few brief pages he shows the features of the Jewish Apocalypses by 
which they were differentiated from the Hebrew prophecies which had 
preceded them, and were in their turn differentiated from by the Chris- 
tian Apocalpyses which followed them. Particularly he points out the 
characteristics by which the New Testament Apocalypse was a new 
departure from all previous literature of its kind and was never repro- 
duced in any of the similar literature wihch succeeded it. For its help- 
fulness in an appreciative study of the Book itself we only wish more 
space in the introduction had been given to this theme. 

After the manner of British commentators, however, Professor Swete 
has poured out the wealth of his learning in this introduction, and this 
means much to the student who will profit from the comment 
which follows. He gives an elaborate scheme of the plan and 
contents of the book, champions its unity, illumines us archzo- 
logically, historically, and theologically regarding the churches 
and the province to which it was sent, maintains the traditional 
date of its composition—the last years of the reign of Domi- 
tian — and reviews the history of its circulation and reception in the 
Church. Not content with this, he. adds painstaking and informing 
excursus on the vocabulary, grammar, and style disclosed to us in 
the production, its symbolism, its use of Old Testament and other 
literature, its doctrine and its authorship, which he inclines to assign 
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to the Apostle John, though with open mind towards such evidence 
as may be forthcomng in favor of the mysterious Ephesian Elder. 
The prolegomena then closes with reviews of the text and literature 
and the methods of interpretation to which this Book of Visions has 
been subjected. 

The Commentary which follows is, of course, like the introduc- 
tion to it, scholarly throughout. At times, perhaps, the temptation 
to mystic rendering of the thought has been yielded to, and yet in 
interpreting such a book to the religious life how can this well be 
avoided? Certainly it is a small fault, if it be a fault at all, while all 
the learning that is unfolded before us for the knowing and appre- 
ciating of what the Seer has given us makes it a book of high value 
to every thoughtful student of the later Apostolic times and the 
literature which these times produced. (Macmillan, pp. ccxv,« 335. 
$3.50 net.) M. W. J. 


In the book entitled Telling Bible Stories, Mrs. Louise Seymour 
Houghton discusses the difficult question of the way in which the 
Bible ought to be taught to children in the light of modern critical 
science. The discussion is a luminous one, for the author writes 
with full knowledge of both factors in the problem, namely: the na- 
ture of the biblical material, and the nature of the child mind. She 
agrees with the psychologists in holding that the religious education 
of children should begin with the Old Testament, because the in- 
tellectual development of the child is an epitome of the development 
of the race, and because the Old Testament exhibits the childhood 
thought of humanity. The primary aim in religious education should 
be to awaken the consciousness of God, and for this purpose nothing 
is so suitable as the Old Testament, which is everywhere saturated 
with a sense of the divine presence. The literary form of the Old 
Testament is also peculiarly adapted to the comprehension of the 
child, since it teaches through story and through example rather 
than through abstract proposition. 

As to the method of teaching, the important principle is recog- 
nized that the form of instruction should vary according to the age 
of the child. The same stories may be given over and over again 
year after year, but each time some new feature may be emphasized 
to correspond with a new stage in the child’s mental development, 
To the very youngest children the Bible should be told simply as 
stories without comment or discussion of difficulties which do not 
naturally suggest themselves to the infant mind. The sole aim at 
first should be to create familiarity with the biblical material. Get 
the children to know the stories by heart, then they will have a foun- 
dation on which thought may later develop. As they grow older, 
they may be led to view the material in the light of contemporary 
history and exploration. A little later, when the critical faculty 
begins to develop, and questions are asked about the discrepancies of 
different parts of the narratives, or the contradictions between 
stories, the facts of criticism may be introduced and the child led 
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to view the Old Testament from the modern scientific point of view. 
Afterwards, when the philosophical and theological interests begin 
to show themselves, the ethical and doctrinal problems of the Bible 
may be approached. As illustrations of the different methods of 
telling the same stories to children of different ages, representative 
tales from the Book of Genesis and the other early historical books 
are given. The author’s theories are sound and the way in which 
she illustrates them is admirable. The mother, or the Sunday School 
teacher, or minister cannot fail to find this litthe book rich in sug- 
gestion. It may be commended heartily as an important contribu- 
tion to the needy subject of biblical pedagogics. (Scribner, pp. xv, 
286. $1.25 net.) 


The discussion of the Virgin Birth Question continues, and 
literature on the subject rapidly increases. Mr. Louis M. Sweet at- 
tempts a comprehensive treatment in his Birth and Infancy of Jesus. 
The work has the hearty indorsement of Professor Riggs of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, who writes the introduction. After stating the 
problem, Mr. Sweet devotes a chapter to the influence of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies in the formation of the story, coming to the con- 
clusion that the prophecies did not create the Gospel incidents with 
which they are connected, but on the contrary the infancy narratives 
supply the links between the promise and its fulfilment. Keim’s theory 
of late Jewish-Christian interpolation is next examined and rather too 
easily refuted. Then Soltau’s theory of a late composite origin of the 
infancy stories is taken up and dismissed as wholly inadequate on the 
concurrent authority of Dr. Briggs. Lobstein’s theory of the early 
mytho-theological origin of the stories receives more attention from 
Mr. Sweet, but is ultimately rejected. The latter complains that Lobstein 
makes no allowance for the mental recoil of the Hebrew Christians 
from the very idea of the virgin birth. [inally Mr. Sweet examines the 
theory of heathen influence as accounting for the origin of the Virgin 
birth stories. He very properly reminds the advocates of this theory 
that it involves the incorporation into the Christian faith and creed of 
one of the most unsavory elements in the ancient mythology. “ None 
but a renegade Jew, false to the faith of his fathers, and_ infected 
with the virus of the lowest heathenism, could have been guilty of 
such an invention.” Our author contends that the canonical infancy 
stories are so plainly Jewish-Christian in language, color, and tone that 
they cannot have been the product of heathen influence, whether direct 
or indirect. Having examined the various mythical theories, Mr. Sweet 
attempts an exegetical construction of the Gospel stories. He modestly 
disclaims any pretense of being able to remove all the difficulties, but 
hopes to show “that thé acceptance of the narratives as substantially 
historical is attendéd with less difficulty than any other hypothesis.” 
The two remaining chapters of the book are devoted to the uniqueness 
of Christ in its bearing upon the question of his birth, and the doctrinal 
construction of the historic fact. The work as a whole is not without 
merit, though somewhat sophomoric. The survey of the literature on 
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the subject is fairly comprehensive. However, two of the very best 
contributions on the subject in recent years have been entirely over- 
looked. Dr. Hoben’s Virgin Birth (1903), which traces the history and 
use of the story of the virgin birth of Jesus in the ante-nicene literature, 
escapes recognition; and Mr. G. H. Box’s article on the subject in 
Preuschen’s “ Zeitschrift fiir neutestl Wissenschaft,’ Heft 1, 1905, is 
strangely overlooked. Had Mr. Sweet known and mastered the latter 
article it would have saved him some slips and materially strengthened 
his case. (Westminster Press, pp. 365. $1.50.) E. K. M. 


A new book on The Apostolic Age is no novelty in these days. But 
the story bears retelling, and from many points of view, Professor Ropes 
treats the subject “in the light of modern criticism.” He devotes the 
first chapter to criticism and the Apostolic Age, and the final chapter to the 
ancient and modern study of the age. The intervening chapters of the 
book treat the various phases of the subject in the usual sequential 
order, ending with a description of the preparation for Catholic Chris- 
tianity. Professor Ropes modestly calls his work an “essay” and assures 
us that the lectures are substantially in the form in which they were 
delivered before the Lowell Institute. We are especially pleased with 
his handling of the Book of the Acts. He calls the author an “ acute 
observer of the first century after Christ,” who emphasized the most 
significant aspect of things and marked the great transition taking 
place in the period. Professor Ropes himself emphasizes the three 
great transitions in the period covered by his book: The initial transi- 
tion from the life of immediate human intercourse with Jesus of 
Nazareth to that of membership in the Church of Christ, the Lord in 
heaven; then the transition which Christianity underwent from being a 
Jewish sect to becoming a world-wide religion; and finally the transition 
from the primitive apostolic form of Christian life and thought to that 
which finally became the Catholic church. The whole treatment is 
sympathetic and appreciative, presenting a well-proportioned picture of the 
Apostolic Age and maintaining the interest in the story to the close. 
(Scribner, pp. 327. $1.50.) E. K. M. 


In 1895 De Sarzec discovered the archives of an ancient Babylonian 
temple at Tel-Lo in southern Babylonia. Proper precautions were not 
taken to guard these archives and the result was that many hundreds 
of the tablets were stolen by the natives-and gradually found their way 
into museums and private collections in Europe and America. In some 
ways this has been an advantage since it has made it possible for 
scholars at many different points to study these ancient documents. In 
the volume entitled Old Babylonian Temple Records, R. J. Lau dis- 
cusses 258 tablets from the second dynasty of Ur (2700-2580 B. C.) that 
are found at present in the Library of Columbia University. In an 
introduction he classifies these tablets under the heads of dates, receipts, 
expense-lists, pay-lists, income-lists, lists of animals, lists of officials and 
employees, and account-lists. Under each head he gives in transliteration 
and translation all of the tablets of the collection that belong in this 
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category. The contents of these documents are rather dry, as they are 
of a purely business character, and they do not contain any important 
additions to the knowledge derived from the documents already published 
by Thureau-Dangin, Reissner, Radau, King, Barton, and others. Never- 
theless there are occasional items of interest in regard to the life and 
social organization of ancient Babylonia. We learn also about the kinds 
of domestic ‘animals that were bred, the agricultural products, the 
wages of workmen, the provisions allowed to slaves, and the allowances 
made to public officials for their expenses. Sixty-one of the tablets are 
published in transcription, and it is announced that the rest may be 
published in another volume. A valuable feature of the work is the 
complete sign-list and glossary which is attached to it. Many of the 
signs are not readily made out by the beginner, and the works in which 
they are explained are difficult of access. The book is a careful piece of 
work and will make an excellent introduction for the English student 
to a study of the business documents of this particular period. (Columbia 
University Press, Macmillan Co., Agents, pp. xi-89, 40. Plates 35. 
$1.50.) ro Ss 


Dr. George Haven Putnam is one of the very few Americans who 
have made a careful study of the literature of the Middle Ages, and 
therefore his two volumes on The Censorship of the Church of Rome are 
especially welcome. The first volume has been published, covering 
the years 150 to 1600. The work is arranged with a view to its use 
as a book of reference and will be found valuable in a field which is 
by no means overcrowded. It presents a schedule of the Indexes 
issued by the Church, together with a list of the more important 
decrees, edicts, and prohibitions. The lists of books given are in- 
teresting as showing what the Church considered dangerous. They 
were the most important books of the time and show what the world 
would have lost if the censorship had been a success. It did succeed 
in some countries, notably in Spain. On the whole the conclusion 
may be fairly drawn from the facts presented in the volume that 
the prohibition of certain books was the best kind of an advertise- 
ment. After the invention of printing the prohibition of a book in 
Spain or Italy meant that the Holland publishers would find that 
work a profitable book to print. Especially interesting is the chapter 
relating to Erasmus. (Putnam, pp. 375. $2.50 net.) ce we Gc 


The Life of Sir George Williams was written, as the author informs 
us in his preface, “at the request of the family of Sir George Wil- 
liams.” There is nothing inherently improper in such a: request, and 
in the case of a truly great and good man it is one that seems alto- 
gether natural and fitting. At thé same time it should be borne in 
mind that this statement, offered by the author as an apology for 
the appearance of his book, is of much more than incidental interest 
to the reader inasmuch as it amounts virtually to a confession that 
his narrative cannot be accepted as that of an independent and im- 
partial writer. If the truth must be told, Mr. J. E. Hodder Williams’ 
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story of Sir George Williams is so manifestiy a glorification of his 
subject that the reader soon wearies of it. While the book deserves 
but qualified approval as biography, it is only fair to concede to it 
distinct merit as a history of the great religious and philanthropic 
movement of which Sir George Williams was the founder and life- 
Young Men’s Christian Association. (Arm- 
Ss. S. 


long promoter — the 
strong, pp. 358. $1.25 net.) 


It is a great satisfaction that at length we are beginning to get 
fresh and convenient popular handbooks for study concerning mis- 
sions in the islands of the Pacific Ocean. The work done in this 
vast area is essentially brilliant, since it began when missionary effort 
was in its infancy, without experience or precedent, and since it has 
been crowned with superb success. Its prosecution at the outset in 
almost every instance involved the highest heroism, endurance, and 
ingenuity, since the pioneers went to a world so remote that they 
were often entirely unsupported for years, and so debased that brutal 
violence enveloped them like an atmosphere. The first achievements 
included*the tedious conquest of absolutely alien languages, the end- 
less struggle with peculiarly degenerate superstitions and with the 
organized opposition of the worst representatives of civilized com- 
merce, and it was a peculiarly difficult problem permanently to 
transform life in a great circuit of detached island groups, each of 
which was really a separate question by itself. There is no mission- 
ary field so romantic and thrilling as this in its personal detail and 
its local color. Although there has long been a large body of ex- 
cellent jiterature upon it, the subject has not been made popularly 
accessible. Its intrinsic importance, also, has been rather illogically 
overshadowed by what have been thought to be the larger problems 
of several great continental fields. Yet for purposes of elementary 
study in missions no field can compare with that of the South Seas, 
and the evolution of world-history is now showing its strategic im- 
portance. 

We now have before us two useful small manuals upon the sub- 
ject, evidently prepared as aids to elementary study in classes. The 
more systematic of these is Christus Redemptor, by Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery, being one of the excellent series issued by the committee 
on the United Study of Missions. The book begins with rapid sum- 
maries of information about geography, ethnology, social and physical 
conditions, ete., which might well have been fuller. Then follow chap- 
ters upon work in the Society Islands and the Southeast generally, 
in the Samoan, Tongan, and Micronesian groups, in Hawaii, in Fiji 
and Melanesia, in New Zealand, in New Guinea and Malaysia, and in 
the Philippines. There is a fair general map and a fine annotated 
bibliography. The chapters are clearly arranged, with much variety 
of matter, partly illustrative, and study-questions are appended. It 
may be urged, as in connection with many other books upon this 
general subject, that the author does not always hold in mind the 
racial and other diversities in different parts of the vast area, and 
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so occasionally mingles references that require discrimination. It is 
perhaps natural, yet unfortunate for a just perspective, to use Dr. 
Paton’s notes upon the New Hebrides as if they were typical of the 
Pacific region generally. We are surprised at the persistent calling 
of the Austral group by the name “Astral.” (Macmillan, pp. 282. 
50 cts. net.) 

The other handbook is The Pacific Islands, edited by Delevan L. 
Pierson, of the “ Missionary Review.” This is much more miscella- 
neous, being made up of brief essays by a variety of writers. It 
gives but a meagre account of the total history of missionary effort 
in the various parts of the Ocean, but is vivid in its presentation of 
incidents and results in particular places and under particular leaders. 
It has six good maps and about fifty excellent illustrations. Its plan 
naturally lacks comprehensiveness, order, and unity. But the fact that 
most of the papers are by workers on the field is an advantage. The 
chapters on Guam, the Philippines, and Borneo are distinctly fresh. 
This book will be a useful adjunct to the text-book mentioned above. 
But with both of them recourse will be necessary, even in elementary 
study, to some of the older and larger authorities. (Funk and Wag- 
nalls, pp. 354. $1.00 net.) W. S. P. 


The Church of Christ in Japan contains four lectures by Dr. Wm. M. 
Imbrie, for thirty years a missionary of the Presbyterian Board in that 
country. These treat respectively of The Environment, a_ Bird’s-eye 
View, Methods of Work, Notable Events. Taken as a whole they give 
with remarkable vividness the conditions under which missionary work 
is undertaken, a brief sketch of the missionary etideavor of different de- 
nominations and of the codperative action leading to the establishment 
of a national Christianity, unassociated with the state, a description of 
how the work is done, and of some of the more striking results which 
it shows. The chapter on Methods of Work is especially helpful to the 
student of missions. It gives a kind of information that missionaries too 
often take it for granted that those who send them out are familiar with, 
and in respect to which there is really a vast amount of ignorance on the 
part of friends, as well as of opponents, of missions. Here one really sees 
the missionary at work and is impressed by his sanity, wisdom, and 
shrewdness. In the presence of the impetuous zeal, not to say impatience, 
of some speakers on missionary themes it is worth while to note these 
sane and thoughtful words: “There is no short and easy road to the 
evangelization of a nation. If there were, Japan would be evangelized to- 
day ..... The evarigelization of the world is by no means merely 
a question of strong and loyal battalions, though strong and loyal bat- 
talions are a necessary instrument. It is no less a question of psychology; 
of the psychology of the natural man; of the natural man born and 
reared under the molding power of Buddhism, Brahmanism, Confu- 
cianism, Mahometanism, or some other system of thought. Nor is it 
simply an abstract question as to what God can do. The question as to 
what God can do immediately raises the question as to what God in His 
wisdom will do; and the question as to what God will do, immediately 
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asks, What has God done? It is the will of God that all men should be 
brought to the knowledge of the truth ..... But the times and the 
seasons the Father hath kept within His own authority” (p. 118). This 
little book tells more of what missionaries have to do and how they are 
doing it than many a larger and more pretentious volume. (Westminster 
Press, pp. 122. 75 cents.) A. L. G. 


Out of the papers read before the Missionary Conference on behalf 
of the Muhammadan world, which was held at Cairo in April of last year, 
nineteen have been selected and published together under the title, The 
Mohammedan World of Teday. Vhe publication, like the conference, is 
part of a forward movement in missionary work among Muslims, and is 


expressly intended to stimulate public interest in such work. It is un- 
fortunate. then, that the book is not of a very stimulating or even in- 
forming character. Considering the list of writers and their undoubted 
opportunities, their papers are singularly bald, scrappy, and unsuggestive. 
They give little impression of weight, breadth, vision. Certainly there 
are exceptions. The first two paragraphs of Dr. Jessup’s introductory 
paper open well; Mr. W. K. Eddy’s on Syria and Palestine is an outline 
with some distinct pictures in it; Mr. G. K. Simons’ on Sumatra is a 
description exciting real interest, sketched with philosophical grasp; Dr. 
St. Clair Tisdall’s on Persia is enlivened by a tilt between the writer and 
Mr. S. Wilson and Mr. S. M. Jordan; so little is known of Baluchistan 
that Mr. A. D. Dixey’s paper has considerable freshness; Mr. R. E. Speer 
in his paper on the arousing of the church at home deals well with the 
ignorance concerning Islam in this country. That ignorance is very real; 
but some passages in this book suggest that even missionaries in the field 
might know more about Islam than they do. It is one thing to go in and 
out amongst a people daily for years; another to know thoroughly their 
religion and constitution. ‘There have been many travelers and even long 
residents in this country, but few have reached the grasp of its institutions 
of Mr. Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” And it may be said safely 
that such is precisely the kind of knowledge of Islam which missionaries 
must cultivate if this forward movement is to be successful. (New York, 
Revell Company, 1906, pp. 302, 23 illustrations and maps.) 


Secretary James L. Barton of the A. B. C. F. M. has done an effective 
piece of work in his book on The Missionary and His Critics. It has 
been inevitable that the new appreciation of the value of foreign missions 
and the marked increase of interest in the subject on the part of both 
young and old, should call forth on the other side many criticisms, some 
new, and more that are hoary but freshly revamped. With admirable 
temper Dr. Barton has sketched various forms of such criticism, has 
sifted it and exhibited its falsity, and in most cases its ignorance, and 
after each chapter has supplied from those who are beyond question im- 
partial and well-informed judges of what is being aone in the mission 
fields, abundant quotations from published and unpublished sources which 
fully rebut the criticisms urged. He has shown great skill in the mar- 
shaling of these quotations, setting the opinion of the well-informed 
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tourist over against that of the careless traveler, the painstaking govern- 
ment official over against that of the heedless, etc. The book is a most 
convincing argument and at the same time a most interesting sketch 
of the life in mission fields and of the influence and power of mis- 
sionaries. Every friend of missions should read it, and few could read it, 
whatever their previous mental attitude, without becoming such. It is 
admirably indexed. The authorities given are presented alphabetically, 
and then again classified both in respect to occupation and with reference 
to the country referred to, and still again under the head of confribu- 
tions by missions to various phases of the progress of the world. It be- 
comes thus a handbook for ready reference. (Revell, pp. 25. $1.00 net.) 
A EG. 


Why do we believe in God? What is the present status and basis 
of our religion? are two questions put by Professor James Bissett Pratt 
in his “ Psychology of Religious Belief’; and another is, “ What is going 
to be the outcome of our belief? What is the drift to the belief of 
the future? These questions are put and answered on the basis of 
psychology and experience —the workings of the mind and a question- 
naire. First posited is the astonishing fact of the apparently unanimous 
and un-argued theistic position: all men have some belief in some kind 
of superhuman being who is to be worshiped. To seek its psychological 
basis is the problem. So Professor Pratt developes the ordinary — 
ordinary since spread by Professor William James — distinction of the 
elements in the psychic life into knowledge and feeling, connected roughly 
with the center and the fringe of the field of consciousness. A _ psycho- 
logical analysis of the development of belief follows. First it comes 
instinctively and on authority; the child believes everything it sees and 
is told. This “primitive credulity” gives way to doubt, and then to 
reasoned intellectual belief, the reasons for which may be good, bad, or 
indifferent. But deeper than any reasoned belief is the belief which 
springs from feeling, which comes to us from the fringe of con- 
sciousness. That is instinctive, belongs to the race and cannot be 
eradicated. 

These three phases are then traced historically in the development 
of religion; first among primitive peoples, secondly in India, thirdly in 
Israel. Here the expert would probably have no great trouble in 
bowling Professor Pratt out in details. But everywhere he finds his three 
factors: primitive belief, advance of thought, theology, and doubt, with 
the religious feeling as the final refuge and source of strength. It 
manifests itself in religious emotion, of which there are two forms. 
The first is a primitive, violent excitement of ecstasy; the second, among 
more cultured races, is calmer, individual, mystical. All these phases 
and elements are traced again in the origin and growth of the Christian 
idea of God; medieval Christendom illustrates the religion of primitive 
credulity; Christian mysticism, the religion of feeling; eighteenth-cen- 
tury English rationalism, the religion of understanding. Again 
the possibilities of criticising details, and more than details, would be 
large. On page 148, for example, a statement of the sources of the 
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Christian conceptions is given which shows very plainly that there is 
to be no room for any doctrine of Christ, even in the most cosmological 
form. This is evidently, on one hand, a philosophical position; no 
metaphysics are to be admitted. And, on another, if we may guess, 
a result of Unitarian environment; Jesus is “a prophetic person” 
(p. 240), and is apparently alluded to as “some prophetic person” 
(p. 308), while the “dogmas of Christology” are classed on page 288 
with the infallibility of the Scriptures and creation according to Genesis. 
On the one hand and the other, Professor Royce, say, and Dr. Gordon 
are ruled out of court. 

This brings us to the second position and to the Questionnaire. 
Socrates put questions so subtly that the answerer had to agree with 
the questioner. A questionnaire is too often a skeleton Socratic dialogue. 
With this one you must come out in a severely Unitarian—or shall we 
say psilanthropic? — position. But its most astonishing result is that 
forty out of seventy-seven respondents based their faith on direct 
mystical experience and communion with God; while sixteen more had 
gone through such an experience, though it did not seem the principal 
foundation for their faith (p. 245). It is not wonderful, then, that 
Professor Pratt concludes that belief in God today, with a large portion 
of the religious community, is based, not on argument or authority, but 
on private experience springing from the feeling mass of consciousness 
(p. 261). When he recognizes that we are in the midst of a great 
religious crisis, he has much also on his side. But that all basis has 
been destroyed except the mystical, and that religious belief will finally 
stand or fall with the religion of feeling is not so absolutely certain, 
We have undoubedly come to a mysticism which goes back to feeling, 
and which is very primitive and firm;.but that that is the last and only 
abiding, while the conscious results of thought must pass away as do the 
generations, is a scepticism which is not yet necessary. (Macmillan, pp. 
xii, 328.) D. B. M. 


It is unquestionably true that the last ten or fifteen years have 
seen philosophical discussion enter upon a distinctively new phase 
among us. The most characteristic feature of this newer movement 
is the shifting of emphasis in the effort to interpret the universe and 
the relation of God and man to it and to each other, from the idea of 
Cause to the idea of Purpose. To the growth of this tendency the 
advance in the biological and psychological sciences has mightily 
contributed. It is not strange that such a shift of view point should 
have led to the introduction of a terminology, and a mode of expres- 
sion, which have presented to the ordinary reader, untrained in spe- 
cialistic studies, unusual difficulties. Professor James has been em- 
phatic in his protest against the unintelligibility of the style of writers 
of the newer philosophic school, and for this protest has had the grat- 
itude of many a lay reader. Professor Arthur K. Rogers of Butler 
College has made the effort in his Religious Conception of the IVorld to 
present “an essay in constructive philosophy” which shall give his inter- 
pretation of the modern teleological metaphysics in an _ intelligible 
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form. In this effort he has been successful to an unusual degree. 
Any reader of reasonably well trained mind can understand his book, 
and whether agreeing with his conclusions or not will be grateful 
to him for giving an insight into a way of looking at reality which is 
gaining an increasing currency. His striving for simplicity of ex- 
pression has in some cases led him to an unnecessary lack of pre- 
cision of statement, and there is here and there a sentence which 

informal to the verge of carelessness; but on the whole the form 

presentation is admirable. We know of no other book which will 
lead the Christian reader so readily into an apprehension of the 
modern attitude in philosophical speculation. While the author's 
point of view is “ Frankly religious and theistic ” in fact Christian, 
his book will serve also as a guide to the understanding of views 
quite diverse from this. It is greatly to be regretted that the author 


has not by means of summaries at the end of chapters, or by a table 
of contents fully wrought out, or at least by a reasonably adequate 
index, made it possible for the reader after the first perusal to review 
the contents and fix in mind readily the process and progress of 
thought. 

Briefly put, the movement of thought is something as_ follows. 
Man finds himself possessed of a definite nature with instinctive de- 
sires, instinctive questions he wants answered, instinctive ends he 
wishes to reach. These are emotional as well as intellectual. Self 
expression thus makes certain demands on the universe. “ Philoso- 
phy is the effort to attain to a way of thinking about the universe 
which shall satisfy us as complete human beings, in all the richness of 
our activities and aspirations.” With this as a starting point it is 
evident that either an idealistic or a realistic tendency may develop. 
It is possible to say that this which, impelled by the demand for self 
expression, we call reality, is simply the product of this demand, or, 
on the other hand, to say that the mind grasps a reality other than 
its own product. This latter is our author’s position. He holds that 
“reality must stand ready to meet this desire” to apprehend reality. 
The chief warrant for our judgment that there is a real outer world 
and that there are selves other than our own self, is that the self 
demands for the realization of its own nature the existence of other 
personalities. Selfhood is essentially social. For religion is it es- 
pecially true “first, that the objective world is interpreted in terms 
of meaning or value primarily, not bare fact or sequence of fact. In 
the second place this meaning is connected fundamentally with what 
we know as social relationships, and therefore the existence of per- 
sons is the most important and significant thing that the world re- 
veals. And, finally, beyond and above the existence of human per- 
sons there is the reality of God, whose nature involves, however, in 
some true sense no new kind of reality, but the same essential fact 
of personality” (p. 92). From this point of view the author treats 
admirably the relation of God to the world as expressed in terms of 
purpose. The world is conceived as the realization of the divine na- 
ture, its self-expression. The scientific apprehension of the world in 
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terms of causation is on another plane from the religious conception 
of the world in terms of purpose, and it is a confusion of thought to 
confound these or to try to infer one from the other. And the pan- 
theistic conception of ideality of substance is no less unsatisfactory. 

This conception of reality as that which stands ready to meet the 
demands of persons who are essentially social, raises the question as 
to the nature of the relation of God to man. God and man are both 
persons, but it is the very nature of personality to preserve its self- 
hood. How then can God and man be unified? Rejecting the pantheistic 
explanation, his logic leads our author to a. relative pluralism in which 
God and men remain as distinct personalities mutually necessary for the 
realization of their own natures. If it be asked, Does not this limit the 
absoluteness of God? our author will say that it does if by absoluteness we 
conceive that it is necessary to the nature of the absolute that it should 
have at some time existed in a sort of solitary unrelatedness. But such 
a view is falsified by its introduction of the time idea, which has no re- 
lation to the absolute, and also by the habit of interpreting God in terms 
of causation rather than of purpose. God as person can have meaning 
and reality only in relation to other persons. So we come to the question 
of the freedom of man. Here Professor Rogers declares for a deter- 
minism of a modified sort. His conception of the nature of personality 
will not let him conceive of the individual as determined by anything out- 
side of himself. It will not let him be determined even by God. The 
tendency to try to shift responsibility for moral choices off onto some 
other being that the self is. he conceives, a process which can only lead 
to an infinite regress. Man must recognize that he, as person, is responsi- 
ble, just as he recognizes that God, as person, is responsible. But man is 
not free in the sense of having an undetermined choice between alterna- 
tives. He is determined in his choice by his own nature, by what he is 
as person. Such a position of course opens readily the way to the ac- 
ceptance of the idea of personal immortality. 

Here then we have a realistic philosophy, asserting the reality of the 
outer world, of the self, and of God, constructed on the principle that the 
instinctive demand for self-realization leads to this end, and that a sound 
philosophy, giving adequate significance to the notion of meaning, rationally 
justifies this conclusion. It is needless to say that space will not permit 
any criticism of such a position. It is our purpose only to outline the 
thought and to express appreciation of the clarity of expression and the 
keen recognition and admirable exposition of the problems that present 
themselves in the course of the discussion. (Macmillan, pp. 285. $1.50 
net.) A. L. G. 


To anybody who has tried in a general way to keep the run of German 
philosophical thinking, especially in its contact with religion, the increasing 
recognition of the significance of the work of Professor Eucken of Jena 
has been quite obvious. It is, then, a real service that Mr. W. R. Boyce 
Gibson, lecturer in philosophy at the University of London, has done in 
publishing his little volume of lectures on Rudolph Eucken’s Philosophy 
of Life. It is a difficult thing to appreciate and unfold the dominant prin- 
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ciples of a scheme of philosophy, developing through a series of years and 
published in many volumes, in a way which shall fairly represent the 
author’s thought, which shall avoid being a bald syllabus, which shall be 
sympathetic and at the same time critical, and which shall also unfold, at 
least measurably, the expounder’s own position. And yet this is just what 
the lecturer has succeeded in doing. Mr. Gibson very truly characterizes 
Eucken’s .philosophy as a “religious idealism.” His judgment is alto- 
gether correct when he says that “to idealists of every shade of opinion 
this religious idealism should particularly appeal.” And while there is 
probably a bit of exaggeration of emphasis when he adds, * The depth and 
inclusiveness of Eucken’s philosophy, its close alliance with life and re- 
ligion, the comprehensiveness of its substructure, both historical and 
critical, and its stimulating personal quality, mark it out as the right 
rallying point for the idealistic endeavor of the present day,” it is cer- 
tainly true that no idealistic thinking can afford to neglect it, and that no 
reader of Eucken’s work, whether in the field of constructive or historical 
philosophy, will fail to receive from it great stimulus and fresh insight. 
Eucken’s fundamentally Christian spirit, his fine accent on the reality sud 
significance of personality, his evolution of the Religious Categories, his 
insistence on the interrelations of Religion and Morality, his keen insight 
into the relations of the historical and the eternal as elements in Re- 
ligion are among the characteristics that make his work of especial value 
to the thinker in the field of theology. (Macmillan, pp. viii, 168. $1.40 
net.) : AE. Gi 


Two large volumes entitled Christian Theology have appeared from 
the Lutheran Publication Society of Philadelphia. They were the last 
work of the late Dr. Milton Valentine, who had been a professor since 
1866, and had taught Systematic Theology in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., from 1884 until his retirement in 1903. The 
venerable author died in February, 1906, and the task of seeing his work 
through the press was left to his son, Dr. M. H. Valentine of Philadel- 
phia. It is a kind of work which one must ever view with profound 
respect. It displays abundant learning, and is written in a style at once 
dignified and clear, firm and interesting. The author kept reading to the 
last in the most recent literature of the varied fields which contribute 
to the work of the systematic theologian. On the whole, Dr. Valen- 
tine remained safely anchored to the old positions. He belonged to 
the generation that was young enough to see the inauguration of a 
new era, not quite young enough to assimilate its method. He seems 
to acknowledge an evolutionary principle in nature; yet he writes many 
pages, not to take account of its positive gifts, but to describe its 
limitations (I, 395-415). The founders of the race are still looked upon 
as gifted with actual holiness, in ‘support of which Gen. 1:31, Eccl. 7:29, 
and Eph. 4:24 ((renewal) are quoted. Pursuing still the question of 
method one cannot but be struck with the sections on the Evidences of 
Christianity. Here, inter alia, an old example of circular reasoning ap- 
pears under the heading, “ Evidences of Revelation,” where it is proved 
that “a special revelation is surely possible,” “from the trinitarian being 
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of God” (p. 61). And yet later on it is declared that “the Trinity is 
a truth, the knowledge of which we owe purely to the revelation of the 
Holy Scripture” (p. 290). But such defect in method, while undoubtedly 
serious, must not blind us to the good qualities of these learned, 
earnest, and often spiritually nourishing volumes. (Lutheran Pub. Soc., 
pp. Vol. I,. viii, 476, Vol. II, viii, 454. $5.00.) W. D. M. 


It is surely a sign of the times that in recent years so many books 
on the meaning of the Death of Christ have appeared. The reason for 
this is not merely that many minds are interested in finding a new or 
more adequate solution for a theological problem of extreme perplexity. 
It must be Sand in a movement of mind deeper than that. And it lies 
partly, I believe, in the fact that the Death of Christ is felt to be the 
one historical event of which we can say that, on the one hand, no one 
denies it and, on the other hand, it has ever produced and is now 
producing the deepest of all human experiences—the sense of peace 
with God. It is a steadfast rock on which faith may rest secure. While 
all else seems to slide into mists it remains clear and mighty. All the 
more necessary is it to discuss, and to discuss again, the sources of its 
measureless power. Why does it hold this supreme place in the Chris- 
tian consciousness? How can it produce these results, century by 
century, until the whole human world is being pervaded by its endless 
and persuasive influence? One more book has appeared on this most 
impressive of all problems from the pen of Dr. Henry C. Mabie of 
Boston, the Corresponding Secretary of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union. His book is entitled The Meaning and Message of the Cross. 
It is a broad title and Dr. Mabie treats it in a broad and illuminating 
manner. For working pastors this ought to prove itself a book full 
of assistance and inspiration. The style is clear and interesting. The 
numerous illustrations from life are at once dignified and appropriate. 
The doctrinal positions are evangelically sound and yet free alike from 
narrowness ard materialism. At the outset our author seeks to clear 
away in Chapters I and II, certain sources of confusion which, foolish 
as they seem, do appear to affect many minds. The first of these arises 
from the fact that the crucifixion was a murder; and many persons 
are said to find a difficulty in conceiving that so monstrous a crime 
could yet become the salvation of the world. The second is caused 
partly by the materialism of the Romanist method, in representing that 
death by the constant use of the crucifix and in the continual elevation 
of the host; and partly by the manner in which some Protestants use 
the words “blood-atonement.” They speak as if the physical blood of 
Jesus were the very seat of redemption, instead of the spiritual sacrifice 
therein fulfilled on Calvary and forever symbolized by that awful word, 
“His blood.” When he comes to state his own position, Dr. Mabie 
rightly places the power of Christ’s sacrificial work in the relation which 
He assumed to the nature and effects of sin. As over against the older 
notion of a quantitative endurance of the penalties of sin, he speaks of 
Christ’s “tasting in a qualitative way of the element of penalty for 
human sin” (p. 72). The necessity for this he finds alike in God’s 
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righteousness and man’s conscience: “God needs to forgive wisely and 
man to repent understandingly ” (p. 96). Hence Christ’s death is found 
to have been a “ judgment-death.” In Chapter V this idea is worked 
out with great fullness and for the purpose of expanding the unnaturally 
reserved position of Dr. Denney in his work on “* The Death of Christ.” 
Attention is, of course, given to Dr. Martineau’s most shallow criticism 
of the doctrine as teaching that the Father sent the sinless Son to die 
unjustly for sinners, and avoided that suffering Himself! From a man 
of Martineau’s careful habit of thought and ethical insight this has 
always seemed to me a most astonishing and humiliating description of 
the New Testament doctrine of the Cross. Dr. Mabie’s @xtended dis 
cussion of the Ritschlian position, while true in most of its criticisms, 
rendered less convincing by the fact that the principles of Ritschl’s 


1s 


divergence from the doctrine of objective atonement he far back in 


religions which it does not come within the scope of this book to discuss 
One of the interesting features of this book is to be found in this, that 
it makes the atoning work of Christ part of a great living process. [t 
is related on the one hand to the attitude of patient and merciful en 
durance “century in and century out” (p. 82) which God has sustained 
toward human sin. On the other hand while as an act, the supreme act, 
of our Lord’s long self-sacrifice, it has values of its own, it is still in- 
completely regarded unless it is livingly connected with the will and 
experience of the human soul in which it takes effect. In the last 
chapters of his book our author describes with great fullness and warmth 
and real force The Missionary Energy of the Cross and The Christ 
of the Cross the Desire of all Nations. There are here many interesting 
pages. On the fundamental problems of the relation of that Death to the 
righteousness of God and to the conscience of man, I do not feel that our 
author has by any means gone deep enough. He seems dissatistied 

the merely “governmental theory” and yet does not make clear 

necessity or the possibility of manifesting the divine righteousness 


| Something still needs to be added to Chapter 


the Cross of sacrifice. 
V in order to explain the judgment of sin and of man involved in the 
death of Christ. The book is the result of wide and sympathetic reading, 
and, while avoiding the technical manner of the scholar, is all the 
more likely to carry to many readers a freshened feeling for the Cross as 
evermore among men the very power of God and the wisdom of God. | 
have met few misprints, but a Greek accent on p. 101, anda semicolon on 
141) should be “ Herrmann.” 


p. 112, are misplaced. and * Hermann” (p. 
W. D. M. 


(Revell, pp. 259. $1.25 net.) 


The Ingersoll Lecture for the year 1906 was delivered by Rev. Chas. 
f°, Dole, D.D., and bears the title The Hope of Immortality. The title 
is well chosen. It is not the effort of the lecturer to demonstrate the fact 
of immortality, or to deduce it as a philosophically acceptable tenet, or to 
exhibit its reality as an article of religion, or to explain it as a probable 
scientific hypothesis. His purpose is to justify it as a hope. He centers 
his thought in the value of this hope for one who would live richly and 


fully in a world that shows throughout the presence and worth of the 
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intellectual and moral, as well as the religious life of man, and he ad- 
duces a vivid cumulative argument, drawn from many considerations in the 
life of man, that justifies this hope. It is a strong appeal to a wholesome 
and rational optimism, which is contagious in its efficacy on the faith of 
the reader. (Crowell, pp. x, 61. 75 cts. net.) As LG 


Professor G. Frederick Wright never writes anything that does not give 
to the reader a large mass of interesting material. His work in geology, 
especially in respect to the glacial period, has been of a character that 


gives to his scientific conclusions more than transient significance. All 
this and more is true of his latest work on the Scientific Confirmation 
of Old Testament History. Yhe major part of the work is devoted to 
proving the universality of the deluge. And yet when one has read all 
that is said, and has given due weight to all the evidence from many 
lands of the presence and power of great floods in connection with the 
glacial age, one still finds it difficult to be convinced that it all shows any 
very rigid conformity with the biblical narrative. Perhaps more striking 
is the feeling most readers will have that they do not much care whether 
the conformity is precise or not. The thought of the present time has 
adjusted itself to such a conception of the teachings of the Bible in matters 
of science, that such conformity, if established, would be regarded rather 
as an interesting gratilication of scientific curiosity than a matter of re- 
ligious signilicance. in fact the modern mind would prefer not to nave 
such conformity verified if it is to result in the reviving of the necessity, 
felt a generation ago, to show the entire conformity to the Bible and 
science. The taste for the “conflict between science and revelation” has 
happily waned, a modus vivendi has been reached which the Christian re- 
ligion does not, for the most part, feel itself called upon to abrogate in 
order to battle for a treaty of peace on a different basis. Many will read 
the beok for its interesting presentation of scientific facts who will find it 
difficult to arouse themselves to interest in its apologetic purpose. (Bib- 
liotheca Sacra Co., pp. xvi, 432. $2.00 net.) At & 


The recent treatise upon Zhe Prayers of the Bible, by Professor John 
Edgar Mcladyen of Knox College, Toronto, is serious, scholarly, and 
instructive — altogether the best book on the subject that we know. It 
consists of four parts: — (a) a series of summary discussions about the 
nature and methods of prayer as exemplified in the Biblical literature; 
(>) a briefer, but energetic and suggestive statement of views about the 
modern practice of prayer in the light of Biblical examples; (c) a clas- 
silied collection of the main Biblical prayers in full; (d@) an arrangement 
of most of this material for practical uses in church services to-day. 
There are also exhaustive indexes. The text followed is usually that of 
the Authorized Version, but with corrections where such are deemed 
necessary. 

The preparation of the work evidently roused the author’s enthusiasm, 
and he has attacked his subject with thoroughness, wisdom, sympathy, and 
insight. ‘The general method is so excellent that it commands confidence 
and the spiritual tone is so warm that the exposition is stimulating and 
uplifting. It is clear that this dignified study of a great subject fills a 
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real gap in our literature upon the Bible, since it at once brings before 
us the materials in convenient form for reference and discloses in detail 
the wealth of their inner meaning. The only lack is one which the mag- 
nitude of the subject made necessary —the omission of all but incidental 
references to the Psalter. 

We are so heartily in accord with the spirit and purpose of the volume 
that we hesitate to raise queries about it. But there are one or two points 
upon which discussion will arise when it is used by students. 

One of these concerns the critical sifting of the material. The author 
states in advance that he assumes in general the modern view of the his- 
torical origin of the Biblical books and dates them accordingly. He 
recognizes the large editorial factor that must be allowed for in the Old 
Testament, and is clear in his relegation of Chronicles, for example, to 
a very subordinate place as a source. Yet in his detailed discussions he 
seems constantly to slip back into the view that the recorded prayers can 
generally be treated as veritable transcripts of the thought, if not of the 
language, of the apparent speakers. For the practical purpose for which 
his book was largely intended, this instability in point of view ,perhaps 
makes no serious difference. But as a scholarly study of the extraor- 
dinary problems raised by all the liturgical matter in the Biblical books 
his work cannot be called satisfactory. Incidentally he shows his fa- 
miliarity with these problems, but his method in view of them is vacillating 
and imperfect. Occasionally he seems to use his material almost as un- 
critically as a historian of Rome who takes the speeches of Shakespere’s 
* Julius Caesar” as data for conclusions. 

Another point of query concerns his view of prayer as a part of the 
institution of public worship. He seems to be so far out of sympathy with 
the ideals that certainly have had part in shaping what is called “ liturgi- 
cal” prayer that he quite overlooks its symbolic quality and its place in 
the economy of elaborate ritual. Here again, what defect of view there 
may be does not interfere with the practical value of his contentions for 
the popular reader whom perhaps he had most in mind. The only danger 
is that one who is aiming to make a careful study of the theory of public 
prayer may be led to adopt every suggestion as final and complete. 

If space permitted, we should have been glad to consider the historical 
query which every discussion of this sort brings to the front, namely, 
whether in our estimate of the religious life of Israel we have sufficiently 
recognized the influence of the tendencies which ultimately expressed 
themselves in the synagogue as an institution very different from the 
temple. We believe that only as the evidence for these tendencies is 
thoroughly sifted and appreciated will it be possible to form a fully satis- 
factory theory to account for the phenomena of both prayer and praise as 
they appear in the literature of the Bible, or make a fully satisfactory 
nexus between them and the analogous phenomena in Christian liturgical 
literature. (Armstrong, pp. 388. $1.75.) W. S. P. 


The first impression of One Hundred Hymns You Ought to Know, 
edited by Henry F. Cope, general secretary of the Religious Education 
Association, is most agreeable. The choice of the hymns is felicitous 
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in the main, being governed by a reasonable standard of literary and 
spiritual excellence. Each hymn is tastefully printed on a page by itself, 
and facing it is a brief note about the author, with pertinent circumstances 
about its origin, its intrinsic character, or its usage among the churches 
or in private. The aim has evidently been to secure trustworthy texts 
and to give facts accurately. The general success of the effort calls for 
only praise. 

But we are puzzled over the number of minor errors in the notes. 
They seem to have been written some years ago and not subsequently 
revised, and they show a curious lack of thoroughness — occasionally also 
of historic perspective. For example, the text of ‘Rock of Ages’ is not 
“exactly as Toplady wrote it”; the statement that ‘I would not live al- 
way’ “until recently was not found in any hymnal” is incorrect; the 
date of ‘O worship the King’ is wrong; the opening statement on p. 74 
is unintelligible in its reference to the “criticism now being given to ‘ Lead, 
Kindly Light’”; the almost indiscriminate slur at Dr. Watts, on p. 114, 
is surely misleading; the story of the origin of ‘God moves in a mys- 
terious way’ is not likely, especially the queer point about his “ ordering 
a cab” in Olney to take him to the Ouse; the date of Alexander’s ‘O 
sacred head, now wounded” is wrong; etc. There are several misprints, 
such as “Colle Chapel” (p. 52), “Jesu geh, voran” (p. 96), “ Buckroll” 
for “Buckoll” (p. 206). The references to tunes connected with the 
hymns vary greatly in wisdom and breadth of view. The popular identi- 
fication of hymns and tunes is rather startlingly illustrated on p. 68 by 
calling ‘Coronation’ one of the “four great hymns” of the language. 


The unqualified attribution of *Jerusalem, my happy home’ to Mont- 
gomery is very unjust to his many forerunners. We wish that the 
editor had added a few dates to his note on Miss Warner’s ‘We would 
see Jesus,’ which is found in hymn-books as far back as 1858. When one 
considers these and other infelicities, he wonders why an editor who has 
done so well should not have taken pains to do better. (Revell, p. 207. 
$1.50.) W. S. P. 


There is an unceasing demand in some quarters for books of “ inci- 
dents” connected with hymns. In his Famous Hymns of the World 
Allen Sutherland of Philadelphia has sought to meet this call by a fresh 
series of notes, historical and anecdotal, which he has collected with much 
pains and combined with considerable skill. The eighteen hymns selected 
for description or illustration include several acknowledged masterpieces, 
with a few about which there is room for more than doubt. It certainly 
gives one a shock to find at the end of the series “ My country, ’tis of thee” 
and “Sunset and evening star” juxtaposed with “The Glory!” This 
jumbling of incongruities occurs at intervals through the book. We miss 
the fine critical touch that marks such a book as Dr. Benson’s “ Studies of 
Familiar Hymns.” And it seems not to occur to the writer how much 
more worth while would be a little sane exegesis of some comparatively 
unappreciated hymns than any amount of sentimental incidents associated 
with the use of the small circle of standard hymns that are constantly in 
danger of becoming worn out by excessive and heedless iteration. Just 
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as soon as these new “incidents” have been used a few times their value 
for emotional stimulus will be gone and more will have to be collected, 
What our practical hymnody needs is not this sort of appeal to senti- 
mentality, but the evoking of a deeper sentiment by some explication of 
the hymns themselves that uncovers their profounder significance and 
offers food for real thought. (F. A. Stokes, pp. 409. $1.20 net.) 
W. S. P. 


The rather notable popular success of the hymn-book called Hymus of 
Worship and Service has led the publishers to issue what they call a 
Chapel Edition of it. This is an unusually large and attractive book for 
prayer-meeting use and for chapel exercises in schools and colleges. It 
contains about 380 hymns and nearly as many tunes. The effort has 
evidently been to provide for two or three distinct grades of desire 
and taste. Many of the most beautiful and polished of recent lyrics and 
songs are included, and also a considerable number both of the distinctly 
old-fashioned texts and settings and of the light pieces that have a very 
“popular” ring. Perhaps this fusion of materials essentially incongruous 
is wise in many ways. But it makes an oddly jumbled impression, and we 
must feel that in a few cases the bars of inclusion have been lowered too 
far. Yet the amount of good material is absolutely large, and we can 
only hope that in practical use this better matter will crowd out the worse. 
We are sorry to see that the responsive readings appended are still taken 
from the Authorized Version, but they are well selected and printed. 
(Century Co., pp. 282, 56. 50 cts.) WE.8..2. 


Truth in Religion and other Sermons, by C. G. Montetiore, is a collec- 
tion of addresses delivered at the services of the Jewish Religious Union 
in London. They reveal in a most interesting way the ideas and the 
spirit of modern liberal Judaism. The problems which there confront the 
preacher are evidently the same as those which at the present time con- 
front thinkers in other denominations. 

First of all the attitude is discussed which the religious man should 
take toward the new scientific criticism of the Bible. Evidently this is as 
burning a question in Jewish circles as in Chrstian ones. The preacher 
holds that there should be a fearless spirit of investigation, and that truth 
should be accepted unhesitatingly wherever it is found. He acknowledges 
that this attitude will inevitably work a revolution in Judaism, but he is 
not afraid to see this revolution wrought, and holds that the essential 
faith of his fathers will come out of the conflict stronger than ever 
before. 

The second problem discussed is the absence of missionary activity 
from Judaism. If Judaism is true, how does it happen that it is no longer 
a proselyting faith? Current Jewish explanations of this fact he rejects 
as unsatisfactory, and holds that Judaism cannot claim to be more than 
a tribal religion unless it has a message for the outside world. Under 
existing conditions he does not think that it is possible for it to carry 
on a direct propaganda, but holds that its aim should be to publish its be- 
liefs and ideals as widely as possible in order that they may exert an in- 
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direct influence upon Christianity and other religions. If only the truth 
prevails, the Jew should be content, even if victory comes in the name of 
Christianity or of some other faith. 

The third theme discussed is the authority of the Bible. The old 
Jewish view that the Law is an ukase issued by an absolute divine mon- 
arch, which derives its authority from the fact that it is God-given, is re- 
jected, and in its stead the view is presented that only that which com- 
mends itself as true to the enlightened religious consciousness is authorita- 
tive. The Bible is not true because authoritative, but authoritative in so 
far as it is true. The prohibition of murder will always commend itself as 
a word of God because we know that it expresses moral truth, but the 
prohibition to eat rabbits does not so commend itself and therefore con- 
tains no authority for the modern mind. 

The fourth subject discussed is the relation of the human and the 
divine in the Bible. The author comes to the conclusion that the Bible is 
primarily a human book and that failure to recognize this fact is the blight 
of all Jewish scholarship. At the same time it is a divine book in the fact 
that human life at its best is the image of the divine. The divine element 
in Scripture is not to be sought apart from the human, suppressing it or 
antagonizing it, but in the perfection of the human. 

After the discussion of these fundamental questions as to the seat of 
authority in religion, the author passes on to such practical themes as 
purity, holiness, the place of feeling in religion, the atonement, struggle, 
peace, death, immortality, self-sacrifice, and witnessing for God. Except 
for a few references to traditional Jewish ideas, these addresses might all 
be delivered with profit in any Christian church. The author is not sec- 
tarian, and the Judaism for which he stands is so broad and so sympa- 
thetic for all that is good in other creeds that it is hard to see wherein it 
differs from the more liberal forms of Christianity. He quotes repeatedly 
from Christian preachers and poets and is familiar with all phases of 
Christian theological thought. It strikes one as strange that Christian 
writers should be quoted so often. but that the Founder of Christianity 
should never be quoted. This perhaps is to be explained, not from lack 
of sympathy, but through fear of arousing the antagonism of weaker 
Jewish brethren. ° 

If this is the direction in which liberal Judaism is moving, one cannot 
help feeling that the distinction between Jew and Christian is destined to 
pass away before long. The man who can adopt so completely as his 
creed the doctrines of Jesus and of primitive Christianity, and who asserts 
so fearlessly that truth is the only test of authority in religion, cannot re- 
fuse always to bow before the authority of Jesus of Nazareth. (Macmil- 
lan, pp. viii, 286. $1.25 net.) L. B. P. 


The homiletical use of the Gospel material is a proper function of 
the pulpit. Jesus and Nicodemus is the theme of Dr. John Reid’s study 
in ‘spiritual life. It consists of some seventeen discourses based upon 
Christ’s talk with Nicodemus. The story is assumed to rest upon 
solid historic ground, and the discourses follow the chronological se- 
quence. Dr. Reid has the preacher’s instinct and there is a distinct 
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flavor of spirituality in all that he says. We should have liked a keener 
appreciation of the peculiar point of view and import of the Fourth 
Gospel. This could have been gradually revealed as the exposition 
of the dialogue proceeded. It is necessary in these days to keep in mind 
the view-point and motive of each Gospel, if one is fully to enforce 
the teaching of the Master. (Scribner, pp. 288. $1.75 net.) E. K. M. 


It is a great satisfaction to read a book and be able to say, “ There is 
not a sentiment in that book with which I do not agree.” It is a subtler 
and deeper test than to say, “I agree with every thought.” It is far more 
important than to praise the style or admire the diction. The tone or the 
sentiment of a book is the finest flavor of it; and if this be true and stimu- 
lating, it warrants the issue of a volume when mere thought or style 
would make no needed contribution, in a day when of making of books 
there is no end. Graceful and fitting in style, abounding in thought too, 
is Dr. J. C. Adams’ volume, but what we welcome it for chiefly is its 
healthy tone, its wholesome sentiment, and its abounding common sense. 
The writer has chiefly in view, in most of the essays, young people, as 
the title of the first essay indicates, dn Honorable Youth. But the book 
is good reading for all ages. It is simple, unpretentious, brief. It is evi- 
dently intended in its spirit all through, not to be a mere literary brochure, 
but an earnest message. Still, though the author is a preacher, he does 
not constantly preach in these pages; and though it is all fine homiletic 
material, there is no sermonic form. The book is a book of essays, re- 
minding us at times of Crothers. The author has a remarkable mastery 
of the short, condensed sentence. He knows how to use the aphoristic 
style. The book is a short one — most writers would have made it twice 
as long, and not have said so much. The sanity and good judgment of 
his thought is manifest throughout. Take his chapter on Commercialism 
for only one of many instances. The essays have in them a buoyant tone, 
and when the writer has occasion to strike hardest, his humor is as effec- 
tive as direct attack. Were I a pastor, I should like to ask the author to 
read to my people in place of a sermon his essay on “ The Ethics of Good 
Manners,” and hold up before my young people his ideal of “ An Honora- 
ble Youth.” But all the essays are good—and we are especially glad to 
know that the author honors our community by his presence and helps to 
maintain here such true and deep sentiments in his wide range of thought 
and sympathy. (Universal Publishing House, pp. 214. 75 cts. net.) 

A. R. M. 


Strictly textual sermons, which in their development imply close ex- 
position of longer passages, are found in New Shafts in tne Old Mine, by 
Dr. O. A. Hills. The passages and texts are purposely familiar, as the 
author points out in his preface. Not particularly fresh, or striking in 
their exegesis or statement of themes, yet abundantly worthy of publica- 
tion as showing the wealth of meaning suggested by the expository method 
in dealing with passages which are generally used as figure-heads for 
topical preaching. Such, in brief, is the impression of these sermons, 
which, by the way, have found warm reception by a college audience 
which includes also the miscellany of the usual church constituency. The 
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author’s method of Caption Divisions seems somewhat formidable to 
readers accustomed to the formless products of some modern volumes of 
sermons. But we note in the more recent sermons a gradual and guarded 
return to the notation method of former days, overdone then, and now 
needlessly neglected. The sermons are chiefly doctrinal. We note in 
other sermons of our day a tendency to take up again for pulpit treatment 
the great doctrines —the recoil from such preaching having reached, we 
believe, its extreme. (Westminster Press, pp. 185. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


One of the pleasant features of the cordial feeling existing between 
England and America is the welcome given to our preachers in the pulpits 
of Great Britain. Certainly we send a creditable representation in Alexan- 
der Lewis of Kansas City, formerly of Worcester. Supply often for Dr. 
Gibbon of Stamford Hill Church, he was also in demand in other large 
non-conformist churches like Wolverhampton (Dr. Berry’s old field), Is- 
lington, Buxton, and in London churches; Highbury, Anesley, Quadrant, 
Bowes Park, Romford Road, Dulwich, and Whitefields. A man to be ac- 
ceptable in such pulpits must have a message and also sermonic ability. 
Dr. Gibbon, in the preface to Dr. Lewis’ Sermons Preached in England, 
speaks highly of the author’s reception in those fields. The volume is 
adorned with photographs of some of the notable churches of non-con- 
formity. One reason of the cordial reception of these sermons is that Dr. 
Lewis, in an unusual degree, has some of the elements which distinguish 
English from American preaching. He is more textual in his treatment 
than the current preaching among us shows. He has a keener expository 
impulse than prevails here. Yet into this method he throws a warmer 
personal disclosure than English preachers generally allow themselves, 
and has a wider range of illustration from current events than is wont 
in English preaching. He dares to use a clarity of arrangement and a fuller 
disclosure of his divisions of thought than prevail today on either side of 
the Atlantic. With ample illustration outside the Scripture, he combines 
a closer and fuller Biblical content than most modern sermons exemplify. 
There is little mere topical diffuseness and no apparent display of popular 
novelties. A certain simplicity and directness gives an impression at first 
that the sermons lack in originality or any striking fullness of thought. 
In the oratorical sense they’ are not “great” sermons. But any impres- 
sion of meagreness is robbed of its force by second reading, and we come 
to see a rich, legitimate thought, simple unfolding of the spiritual and 
practical content of his theme. He has two eminently successful sermons 
on the suggestions of a Bible book, Ruth and Hosea, which are samples of 
a type of preaching which could be fruitfully followed. Noteworthy is 
the method he uses in treating for popular apprehension two doctrinal 
subjects, the Atonement and the Resurrection. We note a happy use of a 
closer meaning of a Greek word, as basis for his sermon on “ The Divine 
Plan,” a fresh and striking discourse. Slightly overdone, perhaps, yet 
with essential correctness, is his sermon on “The Alabaster Box.” A 
preacher and a type of preaching is here, whose acquaintance is refreshing, 
and we prophesy for him a larger appreciation in our American churches. 
(Revell, pp. 233. $1.25.) A, R. M. 
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Within 197 pages are 95 brief talks by Amos R. Wells in a book 
entitled 7iwo-minute Talks. Vhey are almost literally that, and each 
occupies only two pages. Their design is suggestive only, to quicken 
thought rather than to satisfy it; to lead hearers to exercise their own 
minds rather than to have some one else do all the thinking for them. 
The talks abound in anecdote and quotations. The author calls his book 
“a book of deeds.” Nearly every talk contains a story. Sometimes 
the etymology of a word starts the thought; now a fact of science; 
again a personal experience, or a fact of current interest. They are 
simple, familiar, ingenious, practical. They show a mind always alert 
for suggestions that may help. Reading, observation, news are all 
tributary to the mind intent upon putting everything to spiritual and 
ethical use. The book comes from a man in constant touch with young 
people. It embedies a layman's “homiletic habit” which might be 
quickening to pastors in work with young people or in search of 
suggestions for prayer meetings to draw out response from = church 
workers. Often a book of this kind is more helpful than a more 
elaborate disquisition. The book, too, has a devotional element which 
allies it to the literature of meditation. It illustrates the type of 
reflection that must prevail in a busy life that cannot be sequestered in 
order to be religious. (Am. Tract Soc., pp. 197. 75 cts.) 


Mr. Charles Brodie Pattersen’s The Hill to be Well has now appeared 
in its fifth edition, “revised and enlarged.” Mr. Patterson represents 
ene of the more helpful and less fantastic promulgators of the “ New 
Thought ” which accents so forcefully and fittingly the power of mind 
over matter, and the imaginary character of many of the ills we think 
the flesh is heir to. If the book could be purged of its fantastic inter- 
pretations of the character of Christ and of Christian doctrine, and could 
have eliminated from it its essentially pantheistic philosophy, it would be 
of great value. It is really marvelous how many sound conclusions in the 
realm of the intellectual, moral, and religious life, can be deducted from 
premises entirely faulty. Read with judgment the book is a wholesome 
one; but the help it contains may easily be secured at too high a cost to 
the reality of the spiritual life. (unk & Wagnalls. pp. 255. $1.20 net.) 

A E.G. 


A book of a character in general similar to the preceding is Every 
Man a King by Orison S. Marden, though it is on the whole preferable 
because it lacks the perversion of religious motives and concepts that 
characterize the other. The theme of this is briefly this, that man can 
by thought so master himself that his career is largely in his own hands, 
and that finally by the power of thought disease can itself be eradicated. 
In spite of scientific and psychological fallacies the book carries a message: 
the message of a man’s mastery over himself and his life if he will with 
resolution turn from the weak and the negative to the strong and the 
positive, from the evil to the good. There is a deal of sound philosophy 
of life here that most of us may well take to heart. (Crowell, pp. 240. 
$1.00 net.) ALE. G 
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Three volumes of Messrs. Eaton and Main’s series on “ Modern 
Poets and Christian Teaching” have already been noticed in these 
pages. A fourth is Tennyson, by William Emory Smyser, and it is a 
pleasure to be able to commend and recommend it in the highest terms. 
It is by far the best as yet published in the series, and is a real 
vindication of the possibility of such a class of books. Tennyson, it is 
true, yields himself easily to this kind of treatment. His atmosphere 
is definitely religious, if not conventionally so. He has also left in different 
forms a large mass of most suggestive comment on his own poems and 
It is thus possible to 












statements of his aims and attitude as a poet. 
show, on one hand, his essentially mystical basis and, on another, his 






humanistic position—a product, of course, of his mysticism. Proof for 
him of an abiding spiritual reality had come, again and again — so he tells 
us — in ecstasy; he had reached the immediate Vision, and knew unshak- 
ably that there was a spiritual world behind the material. Purely intel- 
lectual arguings were therefore unnecessary for him, even out of place. 
There were other guides and avenues to reality than those through pure 
thought; there the poets were prophets and interpreters, and spoke as 
from, of, and for man’s whole being. On this conception Mr. Smyser 
bases his interpretation, and his book may well send many of us back 
again to Tennyson. It may help us to see the essential under that 
middle Victorian garniture which was beginning to weary and repel us, 
and to recognize that the root of the matter was in him after all. (Eaton 
$1.00 net.) D. B. M. 
















and Mains, pp. 208. 





In the same series as the preceding book, the volume by Henry Nel- 
son Snyder upon Sidney Lanier is first of all a fervid tribute and a 
well-sustained appreciation. It considers in order Lanier himself — 
depicted as the Sir Galahad of American literature —his attitude to- 
ward all art-work, his call to poesy as he understood it, his sensitive 
relation to Nature, his sympathy with the thought-currents of his time, 
his view of the world and history as a constant revelation of God, 
his insistence upon Love as the solver of all riddles and tangles, his 
mystic conception of Christ, and his ethical message as a whole. Though 
the book is not intended as either a biography or a literary résumé, 
the main outlines of both are skilfully interwoven. Quotations in 
support of many points are adduced with some fullness and with good 
discrimination. The plan is orderly and thoughtful, and the style is 
excellent. The total impression is vigorous and inspiring, and the book 
will surely find welcome among many who have yielded to the exceeding 
charm of Lanier’s spirit and art. 

Yet, it must be confessed, the task undertaken is more than difficult. 
Lanier’s poetry is obviously fragmentary as a representation of him, 
and much that we must use for judgment is far from mature. His 
whole method of expression involves an extraordinarily close blending 
of content and form, often passing into extremes of utterance that 
seem rhetorically flamboyant. He struggled manfully in his final years 
to attain to precision and logic of thought, but his light went out before 
he had arrived at his goal. All this may be said without failing in the 
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least to recognize his amazing instinct for truth and beauty or his 
passion for righteousness. But these and other facts make a real 
summary of the religious message of his poetry hopeless. Doubtless 
the author of this book measured the difficulty. Hence he wisely threw 
the weight of his effort upon depicting Lanier as a man, contesting 
with adverse circumstances like a knightly hero and pressing toward 
the shrine of pure art like a saintly devotee. Here the book is wholly 
successful. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 132. $1.00 net.) 


Mr. S. D. Gordon’s Quiet Talks on Service will be welcome to readers 
of his earlier books on Power and Prayer. This has the same character- 
istics of strong conviction and warm feeling. With these the direct and 
vivid style well corresponds. The kind of service in view is personal ef- 
fort for the salvation of individuals and the impulse to it is contact with 
Jesus. The meeting of the first disciples with him is the starting point of 
the book; and indicates its concrete matter and evangelical tone. The 
substance of the book can be quickly gathered from the headings of para- 
graphs, but kindling and searching sentences abound on most of the pages. 
The first four of thése chapters appear to have been addresses, to 
Y. M. C. A. audiences perhaps, spoken before they were fully written, 
and meriting more careful revision for the press. The sentence structure 
is often faulty, nouns, adjectives, and verbs are pressed into unfair ser- 
vice for one another and a word is sometimes carried over from one 
sentence to the next with loss of effect. But popular religious books of 
such pith and life are rare. Apart from spiritual stimulus, many preachers 
would find their style braced and enlivened by reading aloud daily one of 
these pictorial or pungent passages. (Revell, pp. 211. 75 cts. net.) 

A. B. B. 








Among the Alumni 


This Department of the Recorn is designed primarily for Hartford 
Alumni. Its interest will depend largely on the coéperation of the Alumni. 
They are requested to send news, printed or written. 


RECENT DEATHS. 

Henry Martyn Fretp, D.D., the oldest graduate of Hartford Seminary, 
died January 26, 1907, at Stockbridge, Mass. As a successful pastor, an 
editor for forty-five years of The New York Evangelist, a wide traveler 
and a most fascinating narrator of his travels, a winsome, friendly, and 
attractive personality, he was probably the most widely known of all the 
graduates of the Seminary. 

He was born in Stockbridge, Mass., April 3, 1822, graduated from 
Williams College in the class of 1838, a prodigy of sixteen summers. He 
graduated from the Theological Institute of Connecticut in the class of ’41 
and at the age of 21 was installed pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. After a pastorate of five years he resigned and 
traveled extensively in Europe, beginning thus early the first of the jour- 
neyings which when later renewed he so delightfully chronicled. In 1851 
he was installed pastor of the Congregational Church in West Spring- 
field, but in 1854 he removed to New York and became connected with 
the Evangelist, with which he was identified until 1895. The latter years 
of his life were a season of impaired health and much suffering. He was 
the youngest of the famous Field family, counting as his older brothers 
David Dudley, Cyrus W., and Stephen H.; two others of somewhat less 
wide fame being Matthew D. and Jonathan Edwards. He was twice 
married, first to Mlle. Henriette Des Portes, who died in 1875, and second 
to Miss Frances E. Dwight, in 1876, who survives him. 


LEMUEL StouGHTon Potwin was born in East Windsor, Conn., Feb. 
4, 1832. For two years he taught in Norwalk, Conn., and then entered 
the Theological Institution of Connecticut in the class of 1859. After two 
years of theological study he resigned to accept a tutorship in Yale, where 
he remained for two years more. In 1860 he was ordained pastor of the 
church in Bridgewater, Conn. He was acting pastor of the church at 
North Greenwich, Conn., from 1863 to 1865. Then he was connected 
with the work of the American Tract Society until 1877, when, after a 
brief period of work as assistant editor of the Congregationalist, he ac- 
cepted the position of professor of Latin and instructor in English 
Philology at Western Reserve College, with which institution he was 
associated until his death, January 9, 1907. A man of quiet simplicity of 
character, he was always beloved by the successive generations of students 
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who came under his instruction. In 1860 he married Miss Julia Hedges 


Crane, who survives him. 


Myron Eets, D.D., died at his home near Union City, Wn., January 
4. 1907. He was the son of Rey. Cushing Eels of the class of 1837, whose 
name is indissolubly connected with the history of Whitman College 
Myron was born at Tshimakain, Walker’s Prairie, Spokane Co., Wn., 
October 7, 1843. He graduated from Pacific University, Ore., in 18 
and from the Theological Institute of Connecticut in 1871. Ordained in 
the Fourth Church, Hartford, he returned to Washington, and was for 
many years connected with the work of the A. M. A. in that state. He 
attained to an international reputation in Anthropology from his works 
connected with the ‘story, language, and customs of the American In- 
dians, and was a member of many scientific societies and Superintendent 
of the Ethnological exhibit of Washington at the Columbian Exposition 
He married, in 1874, Miss Sarah Maria Crosby, who with five children sur- 
vives him. 


\cpHeus C. Hopces died at Canaan Four Corners, N. Y., where he had 
for four years been pastor, December 24, 1904. He graduated from Yale 
College in 1878 and trom Hartford Seminary in 1881. His pastoral work 
was of a unique character. He was of scholarly tastes and fine acquisition 
but from his graduation he devoted himself with a loyal and devoted spirit 
to the life of the country parish. In Buckland, Mass., whither he went 
from the Seminary, he was instrumental in building the fine public library, 
and through his paper, The Country Church, afterwards developed into the 
Connecticut Valley and Berkshire Evangel, he exerted a strong influence 
throughout western Massachusetts. He leaves a wife and four children. 





If you have not read the March number of The Home Missionary do 
it now. It is all good. We would here call attention to the address of C. S. 
Mitts (1885), President of C. H. M. S. to the Secretaries and Superin- 
tendents: the paper by President MaAcKENzir, who so efficiently codper- 
ated in the reorganization of the Society, on “The Problem of Minis- 
terial Supply;” the paper by W. W. Scudder, 1885, of Seattle. on 
“ Superintendents’ Problems.” We would also here mention the appoint- 
ment of F. FE. Jenkins, 1881, of Atlanta, as Superintendent for the South. 
Further comment on the remarkable gathering at New York appears on 
the editorial pages of the REcorp. 


R. S. Unperwoop, 1868, has resigned the pastorate of the Olivet Church, 
Springfield, Mass., the resignation to take effect some time this year at a 
date not definitely fixed. 


F. A. WarFIEtp, 1870, is pastor of the church in Milford, Mass., which 
is about to erect a $7,000 parsonage on an eligible site recently donated 
to the church. 

G. W. Wincu, 1875, who after eighteen years as pastor in Holyoke, 


Mass., has been obliged by health considerations to give up pastoral work, 
was given a farewell dinner by his ministerial associates in the city and 
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was presented with resolutions appreciative of his services. He will rake 
iis home in Barre, Vt. 


The Congregationalist in describing the celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Fourth Church in Hartford, characterizes the event 
suitably when it calls it “A Notable Celebration of a Notable Church.” 
In 1888, H. H. Kersey, 1879, came to the church as co-pastor, with Dr. 
Graham Taylor, then professor in Hartford Seminary, and since Dr. Tay- 
lor’s removal to Chicago, in 1892, he has been the sole pastor. The ex- 
pansion and solidification of the church under his hand has been most 
significant. It has held true to its ideal as a “ down town” church, work- 
ing steadily and efficiently for spiritual results. The Anniversary services 
extended over a week, and were admirably suited to hold up the ideals 
of the church and to quicken it to richer endeavor, as well as to review 
the past on which the noble present has been so patiently reared. 


The Walnut Avenue Church, Cincinnati, of which D. M. Pratt, 1880, is 
pastor, has a “ Pilgrim Brotherhood” which sits down to a monthly 
dinner, after which addresses are given. For this season the addresses are 
by specialists in the field of nature study. 


The Boulevard Church, Denver, Colo., is rejoicing in a conflagration 
which, in the presence of the congregation, destroyed a $3,000 mortgage. 
C. H. Pettirone, 1882, is pastor. 


C. S. Nasu. 1883, of Pacific Theological Seminary has been invited to 
the chair of Practical Theology in Oberlin. Dr. Nash presented in the 
Congregationalist of January toth, a singularly sane and well-balanced 
statement of the question repecting the Japanese in San Francisco. 


W. A. BartLett, 1885, has been active during the winter in Chicago in 
connection with the work of the Sunday Closing League. He has been 
working with energetic persistency to compel the Mayor of the city to 
enforce the law in respect to the closing of the saloons. 


While Mr. Bartlett has been doing this work in the West, his class- 
mate, J. L. Barton, has been turning his attention to the far East. He 
will be absent from this country about nine months on the Deputation of 
the American Board to China. He reports enthusiastically respecting the 
reception given to the work of the missionaries in Japan, and when last 
heard from was in consultation with Dr. Arthur Smith respecting his visits 
to the missions in China. A notice of his recent book on “The Mis- 
sionary and his Critics,” will be found “In the Book World.” 


W. F. Enciisu of East Windsor is showing what the same class can 
do in the efficient handling of the work in a country church. His last 
annual report well illustrates by its varied activities how a country church 
under his pastorate is making good. The report is another demonstration 
of the point urged by him in the pages of the Recorp from statistics, that 
the modern country church is a live force. 


A recent letter from C. B. Otps, 1899, who went to Miyazaki, Japan, 
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in 1903, gives an entertaining account of his effort to use his inadequate 
Japanese in expounding American Marriage Customs to a large audience, 
including officials of the police and post-office, assembled by the native 
pastor of Hoshima, Japan. 


J. S. CLark, 1904, has accepted a call to minister for one year to the 
Beechwood Church at Cohasset, Mass. 


C. J. Porrer, 1904, of Lenox, Mass., has declined the call of the Dutch 
Reformed Church at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


B. A. WarkEN (1904) has accepted the call of Christ Church, an unde- 
nominational enterprise at Quaker Hill, N. Y. 


S. T. ACHENBACH, 1905, has resigned his charge at East Barre and 
Orange, Vt., and accepted a call to East Charleston. 


The church of Needham, Mass., of which D. R. KENNEDY, 1905, 1s 
pastor, has during the past year cleared up all its indebtedness, including 
a $4,900 mortgage and has received the gift of a pipe organ from the 
daughter of a former pastor. 


The Commission on Evangelistic Work of the New York East Con- 
ference of the M. E. Church has issued a pamphlet on “ Means and Mo- 
tives in Evangelism.” To it W. F. SHELDON, 1906, contributes a paper on 
Two elements in Evangelistic Success, describing methods by which an 
evening congregation of 40 was raised to one of 140 with spiritual fruitage. 


A. C. Bacon and Watson Wooprurr of the Senior class in the Sem- 
inary have both been called to participate in the work of the South Church, 
New Britain, of which O. S. Davis, 1894, is pastor. Mr. Bacon takes 
charge of the Stanley Memorial Chapel, a branch of the church, and Mr. 
Woodruff is to be assistant pastor. 








Happenings in the Seminary 


INAUGURATION OF PROFESSOR GEER. 

The central event in the Seminary winter term was the formal 
inauguration as full professor of Germanic and Western Church 
History of Rev. Curtis Manning Geer, Ph.D., for five years 
past associate professor in the same department. The exercises 
were held in the Seminary chapel and attracted a large audience. 
Dr. Mackenzie presided, led in the opening sentences and Lord’s 
Prayer, and announced the hymns. Rev. W. E. Strong of the 
trustees read the Scriptures; Rev. T. M. Hodgdon offered the 
prayer after induction, and a chorus of students rendered an 
anthem. In the enforced absence of Mr. Elbridge Torrey, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, the formal induction into office 
was made by Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., who also gave the charge 
on behalf of the trustees. He alluded to Professor Geer’s career 
as a student in Williams College and Hartford Seminary, and 
as John S. Welles Fellow for two years of study in the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, his pastorates at East Windsor, Conn., and 
Danvers, Mass., and his successful experience in teaching while 
Professor of History and Economics in Bates College and As- 
sociate Professor of Church History in Hartford Seminary, 
issuing in his well-merited promotion to the full professorship. 
By way of charge Dr. Pratt exalted historical study as the key 
to present problems, as an aid to Christian hopefulness and 
judicial fairness; and the focal fact in history, redemption in 
Christ, as the timely truth for the teacher of history to inculcate. 
Professor Geer’s inaugural address on “ The Christian Life as 
Presented by the Mystics of the Fourteenth Century,” is given in 
full elsewhere. 





The following item of news will interest all friends of Hartford: At 
an art exhibition held in the early winter in the Ducal Museum of Bruns- 
wick, Germany, there was exhibited a portrait of Prince Albert of Prussia, 
the late Prince Regent of Brunswick, and also a “portrait of an elderly 
gentleman” (Dr. Hartranft), by the portrait painter Fr. Heyser. In a 
recent number of one of the newspapers of Brunswick appeared a criticism 
of the two portraits by the art-critic C. Hildebrandt. After most appre- 
ciative and laudatory words concerning the portrait of Prince Albert, he 
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continues: “A work equally fine is the ‘ Portrait of an Elderly Gentleman,’ 
In a simple and unaffected pose the figure is well placed on the canvas, 
and moreover stands out in strong relief from the background. The 
modeling of the head is truly masterly. The coloring also is of great 
beauty, especially in the skilful employment of a great variety of warm 
and cool tones. Along with a most sympathetic execution of all details — 
especially noticeable are the eyes — the broad lines and unity of the pose are 
preserved. All this is observed at the first glance, and appears on closer 
study the more convincingly. If in addition we notice the dignified and 
finely balanced coloring of the whole, we must admit that this is indeed 
a masterpiece of modern portrait painting. It is intended for an American 
University, which may well call itself fortunate to possess such a work of 
art.” 


A number of changes in the body of students have occurred during 
the winter. Three members of the Senior Class have left the Seminary 
after a single term in it, one to assume the pastorate of his invalid 
father and two to devote themselves wholly to courses in Trinity College 

Dr. S. H. Samuel Angus has been forced by illness to suspend his 
graduate studies and his popular elective classes in N. T. Greek. The 
latter work has been assumed by Mr. J. W. McCombe, who has entered 
the Fourth Year Class here from the Graduate School of Princeton 
University. 

Miss Emma Gertrude Rogers, Mt. Holyoke ‘98, and Mr. George 
Benton Smith, Wesleyan ‘92, for some years Y. M. C. A. Secretary in 


India, have recently been enrolled as special students. 


Social intercourse within the Seminary circle has suffered this year 
from the illness of several students and members of Faculty families. 
The usual Washington’s Birthday entertainment was given by the students. 
The exercises were held in the chapel, and included readings and music 
by Professor and Mrs. Wetzel, after which the Faculty and other invited 
guests were received in the library. An .agreeable feature of Seminary 
life lately has been a choral club of some forty members, from the School 
of Pedagogy as well as the Seminary. It meets once a week for singing 
anthems and other short musical works, under the direction of Professor 
Pratt. 

Lectures and addresses have abounded during the term, quite up to the 
limit of appetite and digestion. 

The Carew lectures for 1907 were given in January by Professor 
Maurice Bloomtield of Johns Hopkins University. The Ancient Religion of 
India, as expressed in the Veda, received critical and brilliant treatment 
at his hands. Among other speakers who have addressed the Seminary 
more or less formally are Secretary Ryder of the American Missionary 
Association, Professor Graham Taylor of Chicago, Rev. J. Wilbur Chap 
man, Sup’t W. W. Scudder, Sup’t E. H. Stickney, Rev. Alexander Francis, 
long pastor of the American Church, St. Petersburg, and Rev. J. A. Oman, 
the {wo last named having been fellow students of Dr. Mackenzie in 


Edinburgh. 
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Still another stimulating visitor was Rev. Albert P. Fitch, pastor of 
Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, who spoke with deep conviction and vivid 
earnestness of Some Indispensable Elements in Ministerial Personality. 
The fraternal words of this young pastor were the memorable climax of the 
observance of the Day of Prayer for Colleges, Jan. 31. An earlier 
feature of that public service was reports by Messrs. Wood, Johnson, 
Dewey, and Heath of the Junior Class, of religious life and activity in 
Amherst, Carleton, Albion, and Wesleyan. Preceding the communion 
service in the morning the students met in their rooms for prayer. The 
Seminary was divided into sectional groups according to colleges and 
thus the interests and needs of each particular college were emphasized. 

In the commemoration of the Lord’s Supper which followed, and to which 
the School of Pedagogy was invited, Professor Bassett, Dean Knight of 
the School of Pedagogy, and Professor Geer officiated. Mr. Bacon and Mr. 
Huntington acted as deacons. 


The Senior course in Christian Missions, which was long given by 
the late Secretary Smith, was divided this year between two of our 
Alumni, Rev. E. G. Tewksbury, ‘90, and Rev. H. G. Bissell, ’92. They 
are both working under the American Board in its missions in North 
China and Judea respectively, and are in this country only on furlough. 
In his opening lecture, Mr. Tewksbury gave most vividly a description of 
the Spirit of the East and showed that the solution of the problems, 
arising from the fact that two strong men—the white man and _ the 
yellow man—stand face to face on the shores of the Pacific, lies in 
co-operation and not in exploitation. Throughout his lectures he em- 
phasized the fact that what China needs is life, and that life must be com- 
municated by the Christian church, to grow in conditions, circumstances, 
and in a race not Anglo-Saxon, but Chinese. Men with the spirit of Mr. 
Tewksbury and his grasp of the situation will surely bring this to pass. 

Mr. Bissell by showing the great movement toward world unity 
brought out the fact that America has her part to perform in the up- 
lifting of humanity. He stated some of the missionary problems and 
the projects helping to solve them, using for illustrations and_ back- 
ground his thorough knowledge of conditions and life in India. It is 
a real inspiration to hear men speak on those problems from the wealth 
of their own practical experience, and it is hoped that this method of 
filling this lectureship may be continued. 


Faculty and students alike were relieved when Rev. R. H. Potter de- 
clined the attractive call of Yale Divinity School to its Chair of Homiletics 
and Deanship. He is very useful to the Seminary ‘as an alert and in- 
fluential trustee, and not less so as an example of pulpit power and pastoral 
leadership and as a personal influence among the students. His contact 
with the men in the Seminary has been intimate and sympathetic; and 
it is gratifying from the Hartford point of view that Mr. Potter feels 
that he already has a field for influence, according to his measure. upon 
candidates for the ministry. 
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At the recent meeting of the Trustees the Faculty were brought into 
pleasant companionship with them at luncheon, through the courtesy of 
the resident members of the Board. At that time Mr. Charles P. Cooley 
of Hartford was chosen Secretary of the Board of Trustees, Rev. G. W. 
Winch, ’75, having resigned because of the distance of his present home. 
Mr. Winch has been a very loyal and active friend of the Seminary 
throughout his ministry. 


The Seminary has been enlisted lately in Hartford’s “ Simultaneous 
Evangelistic Campaign,’ under the leadership of Rev. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, D.D. The spring vacation took the majority of the students away 
from the city through most of the campaign. Those who remained, as 
well as many of the Faculty, were active in the organized work and got 
much good out of it themselves. There is almost universal approval of 
the met: _, the band of evangelists, and certainly of Dr. Chapman himself. 





